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CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIES 


Number of 
Class Population libraries 
1 Over 110,000 4 
2 50,001—110,000 8 
3 25,001-50,000 15 
4 15,001-—25,000 12 
5 10,001-15,000 22 
6 7,501-10,000 22 
7 5,001— 7,500 28 
8 4,001— 5,000 16 
9 3,001— 4,000 25 
10 2,001— 3,000 37 
11 1,501— 2,000 31 
12 1,001— 1,500 30 
13 1,000 and under 31 


| 
Total 281 
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SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF ILLINOIS 


INTRODUCTION 


A survey of the public libraries 
in the State of Illinois was made in 
March and April, 1934 by the Li- 
brary Extension Division. It in- 
cluded 272 libraries, or all of the 
free tax supported or endowed li- 
braries with the exception of the 
Chicago Public Library, the three 
reference libraries of Chicago and 
the Crumbaugh Library at LeRoy. 
The Crumbaugh Library had been 
closed owing to lack of funds. The 
library’s only income is from an 
endowment, or rather the annual 
receipts from a farm. 

The survey was made possible 
through funds supplied by the Illi- 
nois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion. Thirty professionally trained 
young men and women from the 
relief rolls of the state were em- 
ployed to do the field work and ten 
clerks or typists, also from relief 
rolls, for the statistical and clerical 
work, which was done in the office 
of the Library Extension Division 
in Springfield. 

The field workers were supplied 
with uniform questionnaires, 
charts and plans compiled by the 
Library Extension Division. These 
questionnaires covered a detailed 
survey of the book collection, li- 
brary records, use and activities of 
the library, the building and its 
adaptability to extension of work, 
trustees and staff in connection 
with progressive administration, 
the library’s relation with other 
local organizations and its place in 
the civic community. 

To each field representative was 
assigned a group of libraries, 
which he visited to obtain the facts 
and figures required for the sur- 
vey. Everywhere he was made 
welcome and given the co-operation 
of the librarian and staff. In fact, 
the success of the survey has de- 
pended very largely upon the gen- 
erous assistance of the local li- 
brarians. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Among the many American Li- 
brary Association projects for as- 
sisting public libraries have been 
the aids in selecting books. Since 
1893 the Association at various 
times has issued catalogs as basic 
collections for public libraries. 
They cover the entire gamut of 
subjects usually found in public li- 
braries and are intended for the 
use of the librarian in selecting 
books for a new library or in build- 
ing up and rounding out the li- 
brary with the newest and most 
authoritative titles and editions on 
every subject. 

The choice of titles that go to 
make up these catalogs has never 
been that of one person. It repre- 
sents, rather, the composite opin- 
ion of many librarians and recog- 
nized authorities on special sub- 
jects. 

With each catalog an attempt 
has been made to round out the 
selection over the entire book field, 
choosing a certain percentage of 
books for each subject. 

The percentages have changed 
according to the number of books 
published during the period cov- 
ered by the catalog or the greater 
public interest in some special sub- 
ject, as in the past few years, when 
the interest in money, industry, 
technocracy, economics and social 
conditions has caused the publica- 
tion of an unusual number of books 
on these subjects. 

In addition to the A.L.A. cata- 
logs there is the Standard Catalog 
published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company. The Standard Catalog 
was issued formerly in separate 
selected subject volumes as they 
were compiled. 

The Wilson Bulletin for librar- 
ians, a monthly publication, con- 
tains the selection of current books 
in all subjects. This bulletin has 
been sent free to librarians until 
December 31, 1934. 
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The Book Review Digest of the 
H. W. Wilson Company compiles 
and evaluates current publications 
by annotation and critics’ reviews. 
It is sold on a service basis, with 
monthly numbers cumulating in 
August and later in an annual 
volume. 

The Booklist, also a monthly se- 
lected list of current publications, 
is published by the A.L.A. at $2.50 
per year. Many libraries in IIli- 
nois subscribe to the Booklist. The 
Library Extension Division has 
sent the Booklist free to all other 
libraries whose book funds would 
warrant the price of the subscrip- 
tion as an aid in book selection. 

State library extension agencies 
and the larger libraries of the 
United States publish periodic 
bulletins containing book lists of 
current ae on all sub- 
jects. These may be obtained by 
librarians free or at little cost. 

Thus librarians have had at 
hand for little effort or small cost 
recognized lists of books as aids in 
selecting books for purchase. 

One part of the survey was to 
check the book collections of all the 
libraries to see how they compared 
with the standard lists. The limi- 
tation of time and number of field 
workers made it necessary to re- 
strict the check to as representa- 
tive a group of catalogs as was 
possible. The choice was as fol- 
lows: 

A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931, containing 


3,000 titles 
Booklist Books 1932, containing 372 


titles 
— Books 1933, containing 350 


t 
Children’s Books for the Home and 
School Library, 310 titles 
Reference Collection for Small Li- 
braries, 150 titles 
Essential Titles for the Librarian’s 
Professional Shelf, 63 titles 
Booklist Books is published by 
the A.L.A. The last three lists 
were compiled by the Library Ex- 
tension Division. The six catalogs 
include a total of 4,250 titles. They 
should present a good representa- 
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tive collection of books for the 
average public library. All the 
catalogs were published either in 
1932 or 1983. 

Books listed in the A.L.A. Cata- 
log 1926-1931 are judged to have 
retained their value and up to 1931 
not to have been superseded by 
volumes suitable for the smaller 
or average public library. 

The items in the Booklist Books 
for 19382 and 1933 have been se- 
lected from the monthly numbers 
as being the most pertinent pur- 
chases covering all subjects among 
the publications for the two years. 

The three small lists are selec- 
tions of books that were in print 
and available when the lists were 
compiled. They were published as 
aids for the very small libraries of 
the state, and had been distributed 
to all the libraries at the time of 
publication, which was one and 
two years before the survey. If 
all of the titles included in these 
lists were not found in the public 
libraries the omission must be pri- 
marily due to small book funds. 

The procedure in each library 
was to check the author entry in 
the standard lists with the card 
catalog of the library. Some allow- 
ances must be made for errors in 
checking. The task of checking 
the special book titles of almost 
4500 authors required days of con- 
centration and application. Each 
field worker had ten or more li- 
braries to survey. 

Another allowance must be made 
for the fact that the library may 
once have owned books that had 
now been lost or worn out and not 
replaced. 

The count of books in the six 
catalogs as represented in the li- 
braries has been tabulated. The 
libraries have been grouped in 13 
classes by population —the same 
grouping as has been followed in 
the statistical reports of the Li- 
brary Extension Division. Adult 
and juvenile figures have been sep- 
arated and the adult have been 
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divided into fiction and classed 
books. 
Adult classed books 

The A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931 
contained 2430 titles of adult 
classed books. The highest per 
cent found in any one of the 272 
libraries was 70 per cent. The next 
two were 55 per cent and 52 per 
cent. Only nine libraries had 40 
per cent or more. Of these nine 
libraries six were in class 2, or 
cities with population of 50,000 to 
110,000. Two were in class 3 with 
population 25,000 to 50,000, and 
one which ranked sixth in the 
highest per cent was in class 5, or 
a city with little over 12,000 popu- 
lation. Ten libraries, five in class 
3, four in class 4 and one in class 5, 
had between 40 and 25 per cent of 
the books. 

In all, there were 253 libraries 
that had less than 25 per cent or 
608 books out of the 2430. There 
were 233 libraries that had less 
than 15 per cent, or 364 books; 
218 libraries had less than 10 per 
cent, or 243 books; 180 libraries 
had less than 5 per cent, or 121 
books; and 79 libraries had less 
than 1 per cent, or 24 books out of 
the 2430. Only one library in the 
166 libraries in towns of 5,000 or 
less had more than 9 per cent of 
these books. 

The adult classed list of books 
as included in the A.L.A. Catalog 
1926-1931 proved to be however 
a popular list of books for public 
libraries. Only 28 titles out of the 
2480 were not purchased by any 
one of the 272 libraries surveyed. 
No one book was bought by all 
libraries, but 38 were found in 
more than 100 libraries. The ten 
most popular books were as fol- 


lows, in the order named: 

LINDBERG. We. 

HORN. Trader Horn. 

BYRD. Little America. 

ADAMS. Epic of America. 

DIMNET. Art of thinking. 

MAYO. Mother India. 

BYRD. §S ard. 

BROWN. Grandmother Brown’s hundred 
years. 

LUDWIG. Napoleon. 

—_ Second twenty years at Hull 

ouse. 
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The Booklist Books for 1932 
listed 288 titles in the adult classed 
books. The highest average to be 
found in any library was 60 per 
cent. Five more libraries had be- 
tween 51 and 40 per cent. Four of 
the libraries are in the group of 
largest libraries, one in class 3, 
with population over 25,000 and 
one in class 5, or a town with a 
little more than 12,000 people. 
They were six of the nine libraries 
that ranked highest in the count 
for the A.L.A. Catalog. 

Thirteen libraries had between 
40 and 25 per cent; 253 libraries 
had less than 25 per cent, or 72 
titles; 240 had less than 15 per 
cent, or 43 titles; 223 libraries had 
less than 10 per cent, or 28 titles; 
176 libraries had less than 5 per 
cent, or 14 titles; 100 libraries had 
less than 1 per cent; and 32 li- 
braries had bought none at all. 

All of the 288 books were found 
to be in at least two or more li- 
braries. No one book was found 
in all libraries. The five most pop- 
ular titles were bought by more 


than 100 libraries and were: 
SULLIVAN. Our times. 
VAN LOON. Geography. 
DIMNET. What we live by. 
ADAMS. March of democracy. 
CHASE. New deal. 


Booklist Books 1933 included 
265 titles in the adult non-fiction. 
The highest per cent found in any 
one library was 62. Nine libraries 
had more than 40 per cent. With 
the exception of one, these were 
the same libraries as had the larg- 
est per cent of titles checked in the 
A.L.A. Catalog. 

There were 14 libraries which 
had between 40 and 25 per cent; 
249 libraries had less than 25 per 
cent; 234 less than 15 per cent; 
219 less than 10 per cent; 182 less 
than 5 per cent; 102 less than 1 
per cent, or 26 titles; 21 libraries 
had only one book, and 41 none at 
all. Again, all of the 265 books 
had been bought by some library 
though not one was bought by all 
libraries. The most popular titles 
were: 
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ADAMS. March of democracy, vol. 2. 
WALN. House of exile. 
LONGWORTH. Crowded hours. 
ROOSEVELT. Looking forward. 
BRITTAIN. Testament of youth. 


Adult Fiction 


The A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931 
lists about 270 novels. Fiction rep- 
resents approximately 10 per cent 
of the titles in the adult collection 
contained in the catalog. The pub- 
lic libraries of the state were found 
to contain a much larger per cent 
of the fiction than of the classed 
books. One library had 98 per 
cent; 2 had 92 per cent and 1 had 
91 per cent. Of the 270 novels in 
the A.L.A. Catalog, 20 libraries 
had 75 per cent or more; 365 li- 
braries had between 50 and 75 per 
cent; 77 libraries between 50 and 
25 per cent; 136 libraries had less 
than 25 per cent; 58 less than 10 
per cent and 15 less than 5 per 
cent. All but one of the 270 novels 
were bought by some of the li- 
braries. The ten most popular 
titles were as follows, in the order 
listed : 

ALDRICH. Lantern in her hand. 

ALDRICH. White bird flying. 

aes. All quiet on the western 

BUCK. Good earth. 

CATHER. Shadows on the rock. 

CATHER. Death comes for the arch- 

ROLV ANG. Giants in the earth. 

FERBER. Cimarron. 


FERBER. American beau uty. 
WILDER. Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


The Booklist Books for 1932 con- 
tained 40 novels, not quite 8 per 
cent of the total adult titles in the 
selected list for the year. Only 5 
libraries bought 60 per cent; 24 
libraries had 50 per cent or more; 
93 libraries had between 50 and 25 
per cent; 154 had less than 25 per 
cent; 88 had less than 10 per cent; 
52 had less than 5 per cent; and 
23 libraries had bought none. 

All of the 40 novels were bought 
by some library. The most popular 


were: 


MORGAN. Fountain. 

FAIRBANKS. Bright land. 
GALSWORTHY. owering wilderness. 
CATHER. Obscure destinies. 

BUCK. Sons. 

GLASGOW. Sheltered life. 

MC FEE. MHarbourmaster. 
BENTLEY. Inheritance. 

BRIDGE. Peking picnic. 
HEYWARD. Peter Ashley. 
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a popular was Dos Passos, 
Booklist Books 1933 contained 
only 41 titles in fiction. The per- 
centage found in the public li- 
braries differed only slightly from 
the count for 1932. Six libraries 
in cities with population ranging 
from 6,500 to 105,000 had 60 to 63 
per cent of the novels; 31 libraries 
had over 50 per cent; 75 libraries 
had between 50 and 25 per cent; 
166 had less than 25 per cent; 78 
had less than 10 per cent; 58 less 
than 5 per cent, or only 2 out of 41 
novels listed; 24 libraries did not 
have any. Every title on the list of 
41 novels was bought by some li- 
brary. The most popular were: 


CARROLL. As the earth turns. 

DE LA ROCHE. Master of Jalna. 
BARNES. Within this present. 
ALLEN. Anthony Adverse. 
GALSWORTHY. One more river. 
HOBART. Oil for the lamps of China. 
BROMFIELD. Farm 

LANE. Let the hurricane roar. 
FISHER. Bonfire. 

WALPOLE. Vanessa. 


Juvenile Books 

The books in the children’s col- 
lections of the libraries were 
checked with the children’s books 
listed in the A.L.A. Catalog 1926- 
1931, Booklist Books 1932 and 
1933 and the Children’s Books for 
the Home and School Library. In 
all they comprise a list of 700 
books. A number of the titles ap- 
pear on more than one list. The 
Children’s Books for the Home and 
School Library was compiled as a 
small unit library of books still in 
print and not limited to any pub- 
lication date. 

The A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931 
contained 300 children’s books. 
The highest per cent to be found 
in any one library was 89; 8 li- 
braries had from 71 to 75 per cent; 
25 libraries between 50 and 70 per 
cent; 32 libraries had from 25 to 
50 per cent; 206 libraries had less 
than 25 per cent; 165 less than 
15 per cent; 128 less than 10 per 
cent; 90 less than 5 per cent; and 
five libraries had not a single title 
out of the 300 books. 


iy 
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Every one of the books was pur- 
chased by more than one library, 
though no one library bought them 
all. The most popular of the books 
were: 


FIELD. Hitty. 

KELLY. Trumpeter of Krakow. 
COATSWORTH. Cat who went to Heaven. 
MUKERJI. Gay neck. 

ARMER. Waterless mountain. 


All of these titles were winners 
of the Newbery prize. The New- 
bery prize is a medal given by 
Frederic G. Melcher, president of 
the Publishers’ Weekly, the Ameri- 
can book trade journal. It is 
awarded annually for the most out- 
standing children’s book of the 
year, selected by the children’s li- 
brarians and presented at the an- 
nual conference of the American 
Library Association. 


Booklist Books 1932 contained 
only 44 titles for children. Five of 
the largest libraries and three li- 
braries in the group with popula- 
tion ranging from 10,000 to 15,000 
had from 70 to 81 per cent of the 
books; 19 libraries had between 
50 and 66 per cent; 35 libraries be- 
tween 25 and 50 per cent; 210 li- 
braries had less than 25 per cent; 
166 less than 15 per cent; 138 less 
than 10 per cent; 99 less than 5 
per cent; and 53 libraries did not 
have one of the 44 books. 

Each of the 44 titles were to be 
found in some library, though no 
one library had all of them. The 
most popular, in the order named, 
were: 


LEWIS. Young Fu of the upper Yangtze. 
MEIGS. Swift rivers. 

GREY. Rolling wheels. 

FIELD. Hepatica Hawks. 

HAMILTON. Handicraft for girls. 


Again the Newbery prize book led 
all others. 

Booklist Books 1933 recom- 
mended 45 books for children. The 
largest number in any library was 
86 per cent. Three more libraries 
had 80 per cent or more; 6 li- 
braries had between 70 and 80 per 
cent; 11 libraries between 50 and 
70 per cent; 31 libraries between 
25 and 50 per cent; 220 had less 
than 25 per cent; 198 less than 15 
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per cent; 181 less than 10 per 
cent; 163 less than 5 per cent; 
while 126 libraries did not have 
any. Those books heading the list 
in popularity were: 


HADER. Spunky. 

HILLYER. Child’s history of art. 
MEIGS. Invincible Louisa. 
GRAY. Jane 

FLACK. Story about Ping. 


The Newbery prize, Meigs, Invinc- 
ible Louisa, in place of leading all 
vow as on former lists, ranked 
third. 


The last list to be used in check- 
ing the children’s collections was 
Children’s Books for Home and 
School Libraries. It was compiled 
by the Library Extension Division 
for the use of both the Extension 
Division and the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The list 
covers books for children from 
picture books through the eighth 
grade. All subjects are included as 
well as stories. 


It forms a good basic collection, 
310 titles, for the juvenile depart- 
ment of any public library. The 
leaflet was published in 1932 and 
distributed to all the libraries in 
the state with the recommendation 
to purchase all books not then in 
the libraries. 


It is possible that that may ac- 
count in a small part for the larger 
per cent of these books to be found 
in the public libraries. 


Eleven of the total 272 libraries 
surveyed had more than 90 per 
cent of the books; 20 libraries had 
80 to 90 per cent; 15 libraries had 
70 to 80 per cent; 52 had 50 to 70 
per cent; 104 had between 25 and 
50 per cent; 69 had less than 25 
per cent. The most popular titles 
among the classed books were: 

CARROLL. Alice’s adventures in wonder- 


and. 

LINDBERGH. We. 

CRAIK. Little lame prince. 
SWIFT. Gulliver's travels. 
HAWTHORNE. Wonder book. 


All but Lindbergh’s We are classed 
as fairy tales, which shows what a 
large part fairy stories play in the 
interest of children. The leaders 
among stories were: 
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ALCOTT. Little women. 
ALCOTT. Little men. 

RK TWAIN. Tom Sawyer. 
STEVENSON. Treasure Island. 
TWAIN. Huckleberry Finn. 

DGE. Hans Brinker. 


The. favorite books for the wee 


readers were: 


NNERMAN. Little Black Sambo. 
POTTER: Tale of Peter Rabbit. 
MILNE. When we were very young. 


Reference Collections 

Every public library, no matter 
how small, should be equipped to 
give quick informational service. 
It should also present to the public 
an opportunity for the study of 
such subj ects as may interest those 
living in the community or as they 
may be encouraged to take up. 
Reference Collection for Small Li- 
braries was compiled and pub- 
lished by the Library Extension 
Division. It is a very short list of 
150 titles. It includes not only 
encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
atlases but also books covering all 
the general classes of the Decimal 
classification. Some of the books 
are of such interest as may be cir- 
culated for home reading. Most of 
them, however, are strictly refer- 
ence books for use in the library. 
The list was compiled with the 
small library in mind. All of the 
titles should be in most libraries 
and even the very smallest library 
should have a goodly proportion. 

On publication, in 19338, the 
pamphlet was distributed to all 
public libraries in the state. 

The survey of reference collec- 
tions in public libraries included, 
in addition to the above leaflet, all 
reference books listed in the A.L.A. 
Catalog 1926-1931 and the Booklist 
Books 1932 and 1933. The follow- 
ing count, however, refers to the 
Reference Collection for Small Li- 
braries only. Every title was 
found in some library, but the larg- 
est per cent found in any one li- 
brary was 95; two libraries had 90 
per cent; 8 ‘libraries between 75 
and 90 per cent; 27 libraries had 
50 to 75 per cent; 69 libraries had 
25 to 50 per cent; 163 libraries 
had less than 25 per cent, or less 
than 37 titles; 122 had less than 
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15 per cent, or 22 titles; 95 had 
less than 10 per cent or 15 titles; 
58 less than 5 per cent, or 8 titles; 
and 7 libraries had not a single 
book on the list. 

Professional Books 

Every profession or trade has its 
technical literature. The library 
profession is no exception. Li- 
brary policies and technic are 
vastly different in 1934 from that 
day when the Harvard librarian 
walked across the yard to obtain 
from the professor the only book 
not in its place on the library 
shelves. Library methods are dif- 
ferent also from those of 75 or 50 
years ago when libraries were first 
established in Illinois. 

Many chief librarians and their 
assistants have not fitted them- 
selves for their positions by taking 
a professional course in one of the 
now numerous library schools of 
the country. Illinois, at its state 
university, maintains one of the 
finest library schools on the accred- 
ited list. The university has been 
offering for many years, in its 
summer term, courses for credit in 
the library school and also classes 
in very elementary technical li- 
brary methods for those librarians 
of very small libraries who have 
not had the general educational re- 
quirements for entrance in the pro- 
fessional library school. 

To meet the needs of librarians 
who have had only a short course 
in library methods, or those who 
have had no technical training, the 
Library Extension Division com- 
piled a list of Essential Titles for 
the Librarian’s Professional Shelf. 
The leaflet was distributed to all 
libraries in the state on publication 
in 1933. The survey included a 
check of the 68 titles in this list. 

One library had every book on 
the list; 12 libraries had more 
than 75 per cent; 19 had more 
than 50 per cent; 61 had more 
than 25 per cent; 180 libraries had 
less than 25 per cent, or less than 
15 titles; 128 had less than 15 per 
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cent; 78 less than 10 per cent; 38 
less than 5 per cent; while 15 li- 
braries did not have a single book 
on the list. 

The check for these professional 
books was made with the catalog of 
the public library as was done in 
checking all the other lists. It may 
be that the librarian had some of 
the books in his private collection. 
Hence the per cent of books from 
this list might be in error in the 
count for some of the larger li- 
braries. All the books, however, 
were of value as permanent addi- 
tions to the library and of interest 
at least to library directors, and 
some of the books to the general 
public. 

Per cent of Total Titles 
in all Lists 

The total number of titles in all 
the lists with which the public li- 
braries were compared was 4250. 
The largest number of these titles 
to be found in any one library was 
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73 per cent; two more libraries 
had 60 and 61 per cent. The three 
libraries belonged to the group of 
largest libraries, or those in com- 
munities with a population of more 
than 50,000. A library in a town 
with population between 10,000 
and 15,000 held the next highest 
number, or 55 per cent; three 
more libraries in the two largest 
groups held 50 or more per cent; 
36 libraries had between 25 and 50 
per cent of the titles. All of these 
libraries were in towns of over 
4,500 population. No library in a 
community of 4,000 or less had as 
many as 25 per cent of the titles. 
In fact, 227 libraries of the 272 
surveyed had less than 25 per cent, 
or 1062 titles. The 227 libraries 
were distributed among all classes 
with the exception of the largest: 
193 libraries had less than 15 per 
cent; 134 libraries less than 10 
per cent; 84 less than 5 per cent; 
while 22 libraries had fewer than 
100 volumes out of the 4250. 


Per Cent Totat Tittes (4250) Pusiic LIBRARIES 


13% or 70-50% | 50-25% Less Less Less Less Less 
Class 3100 y, | oF 3000- | or 2125- | than 25%|than 15%|than 10%| than5% | than 
‘| 2125 v. | 1060 v. jor 1060 v.| or 635 v. | or 425 v. | or 210 v. | 100 v. 
1 7 14 7 2 
1 15 14 6 5 1 
23 19 13 6 2 
36 36 21 9 1 
30 30 25 13 2 
30 29 27 17 3 
30 30 30 30 13 
TOTAL 1 8 36 227 193 134 84 22 


Figures in columns represent number of libraries. 


| 
| 
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It is interesting to make com- 
parison between the number of 
titles selected from the chosen 
catalogs and lists and the number 
of volumes added to the libraries’ 
collections. The count of volumes 
was limited to the number added to 
the library during the calendar 
years of 1929 to 1933, and was 
taken from the accession record. 

The A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931 
contains titles that could have been 
purchased by the library from one 
to three years previous to 1929. 
The three lists compiled by the Li- 
brary Extension Division contain 
many volumes published even 
much earlier than 1926. So that 
the library has the benefit of the 
count of books purchased for three 
or more years in the comparison 
between the numbers added to the 
library and those selected from the 
catalogs and lists used in the sur- 
vey. 

The following table shows the 
average number of books added to 
libraries between 1929 and 1933. 
Libraries are grouped according to 
the usual population classification. 
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umes; 43 libraries added between 
5,000 and 25,000 volumes, yet only 
6 libraries selected more than 2100 
titles from the catalogs and lists 
used in the survey. 48 libraries 
added between 5,000 and 2,500 vol- 
umes; 98 libraries between 2,500 
and 1,000 volumes; 46 libraries 
had between 1,000 and 500 vol- 
umes; and 82 libraries had less 
than 500 volumes. 


In explanation of the difference 
between the number of volumes 
added to the libraries in the five 
years and the titles selected from 
jor catalogs there is this to be 
said: 


1. The count for the books se- 
lected from the catalogs and lists 
was made by a check of the li- 
brary’s catalog. The catalog may 
not have been up-to-date. There 
may also have been errors in the 
checking. In so vast a piece of 
work it would have been super- 
human not to have some mistakes. 

2. The count of additions is 
made by volumes while the count 
by selections from catalogs is made 


Booxs AppDED 1929-1933 


50,000 | 25,000 | 15,000 | 10,000 5,000 2,500 1,000 | Less than 
Class | 25,000 | 15,000 | 10,000 ,000 2,500 1,000 500 500 
3 1 4 6 3 
1 4 11 2 
1 2 10 2 1 
2 17 8 4 
TorTaL 6 6 14 23 48 98 46 32 


Figures in columns represent number of libraries. 


The largest number of books 
bought by any one library was 
48,796. Five more libraries added 
between 25,000 and 40,000 vol- 


by titles of books. A set of books 
of two or more volumes would 
count as one title but in the addi- 
tions count it would be by number 
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of volumes in the set. Again dupli- 
cate copies of books would count as 
one title and as additions by the 
number of copies purchased. 
These two facts would scarcely 
apply to any but the larger li- 
braries. The larger libraries dupli- 
cate titles, especially fiction, while 
small libraries seldom do. 

Libraries with fairly good book 
funds buy larger and more expen- 
sive sets which the small libraries 
cannot acquire. Neither sets nor 
duplicate copies can be made to 
account for the great difference in 
the two counts. 

3. Replacements or worn out 
copies of books published before 
1926 might account for a small 
amount of the difference. Every 
library must replace books as they 
are discarded or run the chance of 
ultimate loss through becoming out 
of print. 

4. Gifts of books may be another 
explanation. Every year libraries 
are the recipients of very valuable 
gifts of books. Among such books 
are those of the International Mind 
Alcove. The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has se- 
lected in each state a group of 
small libraries with limited book 
funds to which it sends a collection 
of 100 books. The books are chosen 
for the purpose of creating a better 
understanding of the peoples of 
other countries. The 100 books are 
not sent at one time. Instead, four 
to eight volumes are sent quarterly 
until the library has received its 
quota. 

Libraries are also given many 
volumes not so important — titles 
which perhaps the libraries would 
never buy. 

It is quite unlikely that either of 
these types of gifts would appear 
in the standard catalogs since the 
valuable books would be in all 
probability publications too old to 
be listed and the others would not 
merit inclusion. 

5. The most reasonable of all 
explanations is that many selec- 
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tions were made from the monthly 
numbers of the Booklist of books 
that were not re-entered in the 
A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931 and 
Booklist Books 1932 and 1933. 
Most of such selections were prob- 
ably novels and some few classed 
books published in 1932 and 1933. 
The three special lists comprised 
books that were of value to all li- 
braries and were compiled espe- 
cially for the very small library. 


The A.L.A. Catalog 1926-1931 
was compiled from books that were 
still in print in 1982 and that had 
been listed in the monthly numbers 
of the Booklist, the Standard Cata- 
log, the Book Review Digest, and 
the bulletins of various large pub- 
lic libraries. It would seem that 
such a catalog should cover more 
than fairly well the purchases 
made by libraries of books falling 
between these publication dates. It 
must be remembered that the 
A.L.A. Catalog covers all subjects 
of the Decimal classification and 
into each class has gone its pro- 
portionate share of books, accord- 
ing to the number and importance 
of the publications covering the 
period on each subject. 


The same principle holds true in 
selecting books for the well-bal- 
anced library. Some few librar- 
ians have definitely expanded some 
subjects to the detriment of others 
because of the interests of certain 
groups of their patrons—the fine 
arts, poetry and drama are repre- 
sentative of these. But the more 
popular of these are in the survey 
catalogs. 


Other librarians profess to spe- 
cialize in their book selection to 
meet the needs of their local in- 
dustries. Again the A.L.A. Cata- 
log has included the more impor- 
tant of these books, always except- 
ing the especially technical phases. 
The library count by per cent of 
books in each class does not indi- 
cate any preponderance of titles in 
such subjects for any library. 
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Library Collections by Per Cent 
in Each Class 

The survey of library collections 
by the number of titles in each of 
the ten divisions of the Decimal 
classification was made by a count 
of the shelf card record. The adult 
and juvenile collections were fig- 
ured separately. Additional divi- 
sions were made for fiction, travel 
and biography. 

The instructions were to make 
the count by titles and not by vol- 
umes or copies. This was not 
always done so the figures are not 
so useful for comparative purposes 
of library with library. 

The survey, however, gives a 
fairly good idea of the division of 
the collection for each library. 
Percentages by classes have been 
figured and compared with the per 
cents used in the A.L.A. Catalog 
1926-1931. 

Variations in classification must 
always be taken into consideration 
in a discriminating comparison of 
libraries. Everyone knows that the 
ablest librarians do not always 
agree as to how a book should be 
classified. 

The survey does not go into the 
details of classification; nor does 
it comment on the value of the 
book collections and the division 
into classes. 

It is perfectly true that though 
the per cent of books by class in a 
library may indicate a well bal- 
anced collection, many of the books 
on the shelves of the library may 
be quite out of date as to subject. 
Especially is this apt to be true in 
certain divisions of the social sci- 
ences, science and useful arts. Re- 
ligion is represented largely by 
gifts and donations, literature and 
history by poor editions. 

These comments may not be ap- 
plied to any one library. But such 
conditions exist in the public li- 
braries of the state, particularly in 
libraries that have been founded 
by donations from the local com- 
munities and where uncrowded 


conditions have not forced the 
withdrawal of undesirable ma- 
terial. 

The survey shows that there are 
some very fine libraries—libraries 
in which there has been a definite 
effort made to build up a well bal- 
anced collection with information 
on all subjects and with a con- 
sideration of the special local in- 
terests. 

Illinois is not only an agricul- 
tural and mining state but is be- 
coming increasingly a factory 
state. There are not only large 
idustrial centers but in the small 
urban communities shoe, knitting 
and garment factories are open- 
ing. Since few of the libraries 
serve the farmer and his family, 
agricultural material has received 
little attention. A few libraries 
have bought books on mining. Li- 
braries in the larger industrial 
centers have endeavored to buy for 
their particular industries. Yet no 
library in the state has met the 
recommended per cent for the use- 


ful arts. 


It is surprising also that travel, 
biography, literature and history 
fall far below the A.L.A. standard. 

The fiction and juvenile sections 
account for the low per cents of the 
groups among the classed books. 
Again mention must be made of 
the difference in the counts made 
by the field workers. Some made 
the count by volume and others by 
the title. However, only the large 
libraries and those with the better 
book funds can buy many duplicate 
copies of even fiction. These are 
not the libraries that show the 
largest fiction collections. A per 
cent of 29.4 was the highest in the 
largest library group, while 13.8 
per cent was the lowest in this 
same group of libraries. 

The highest per cents found in 
libraries as a whole were 74, 67.6, 
59, 58. These per cents are found 
in libraries where duplicate copies 
are few. From one-half to two- 
thirds of the total collection, in- 


a 
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cluding juvenile books, are novels. 
It is true, novels form popular 
gifts to libraries. It may be that 
some of these are donations and do 
not represent the library’s choice 
for purchase. The lowest percents 
in addition to 13.8 were 18, 20, 21 
and on up, over a varying scale. 


The per cent of fiction in relation 
to the per cent of classed books has 
a very definite relation to the cir- 
culation figures for that library. 


The A.L.A. recommendation is 
10.9 per cent and is by titles, not 
volumes or copies, and represents a 
library of more than 10,000 titles. 

The A.L.A. Catalog 1926 sug- 
gests 9.2 per cent for children’s 
books and 10 per cent in the 1926- 
1931 supplement. 


The count for books in the chil- 
dren’s section was made in exactly 
the same manner as that for the 
adult collection. 


This report will deal only with 
the per cent of the children’s books 
in relation to the total library col- 
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times in order to meet the demands 
of the children, rather than to buy 
new titles. 


The children’s books in the li- 
braries range from 8, 9, 18, 19, 20 
per cent on up to 35, 39, 40, 46, 48, 
and 50 per cent of the total library 
collection. The highest per cents 
again may undoubtedly be ex- 
plained, in part at least, by gifts 
and donations rather than as ac- 
tual purchases selected by the li- 
brarian. 


The number of books in the 
juvenile collection in comparison 
to the whole library makes a de- 
cided difference in the juvenile cir- 
culation in its comparison with the 
total number of books loaned. The 
type and value of the books play a 
less significant part in the total cir- 
culation of juvenile books than one 
could wish. 


Methods of Book Selection 


Before leaving the subject of the 
book collections of the public li- 


RELATION OF FICTION AND CHILDREN’S Books TO THE TOTAL Book COLLECTION 


Fiction Juvenile 
Class 
High % Low % High % Low % 
2 29.4 13.8 39 14.4 
3 42 8.4 43 13 
4 46.9 22.9 33.5 15.8 
5 74 22.3 50.7 8 
6 58 21.3 42 15.1 
7 60.8 23.6 43.9 9.1 
8 52.9 21.3 44.4 13.6 
9 57.9 23.4 42.4 14.1 
10 57.5 21.5 46 13.9 
11 52.9 22.4 39 13.5 
12 59.9 22.7 42.2 14 
13 67.2 21.8 48.7 7.8 


Figures represent the highest and lowest per cent of fiction and children’s books to be 
found in the public libraries as grouped in classes. 


lection. In the well-selected juve- 
nile collection, it is preferable to 
duplicate the choicest books many 


braries, something may well be 
said concerning the way in which 
books are selected for purchase. 
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The survey shows very conclu- 
sively that there are some libraries 
whose book funds are budgeted. 
The entire sum is not spent on cur- 
rent publications but some thought 
is given to building up a valuable 
permanent collection as well as en- 
deavoring to satisfy immediate de- 
mands. 


Books are not bought from ad- 
vance book agents without first 
looking up to see what the library 
has on the subject that would 
answer quite as well as the new 
book. Every book is selected with 
some knowledge as to what is 
available in the book field on the 
subject and the need of the library 
for the book. This method does not 
prevail in all libraries. 


Often the entire book fund is di- 
vided into 12 parts, if it is large 
enough, and books are ordered 
each month. The order goes for 
current publications with now and 
then a few replacements. Selec- 
tions are made sometimes from the 
Booklist or Standard Catalog or 
from book reviews in current 
periodicals. The decision rests 
more on the current interest in the 
book rather than on its permanent 
value for the library. The public 
has a right to have access through 
its library to books and periodicals 
that treat of new thoughts and 
events as they occur in our social, 
economic and political world. It is 
more than ever true of these days 
when changes of pertinent interest 
to everyone are fast taking place. 
A certain amount of the book fund 
should be budgeted for this pur- 
pose. It is quite as true that upon 
the library directors and the li- 
brarian rest the responsibility of 
accumulating and preserving a li- 
brary of permanent value not only 
for present needs but for the 
future generations as well. 


To do this is is necessary that a 
goodly portion of the book fund be 
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annually expended on a carefully 
considered book list. 


Still another practice among 
some of the smaller libraries is to 
make their book selections from 
commercial book catalogs and pub- 
lishers’ advertisements, with which 
even the smallest library is flooded. 
The most meager book funds go to 
buy the “best sellers” and “books 
of the month.” 


Book agents for subscription 
sets, publishers’ remainders, bank- 
rupt stocks, and those representing 
the smaller publishing firms, who 
make the rounds of the libraries in 
Illinois and other states, make the 
most devastating inroads on the 
book funds. Frequently neither 
the librarian nor the book com- 
mittee is familiar with the books. 
Little time is taken to investigate 
the authority of the work; the dis- 
counts offered seem inviting. 
These are the things that too often 
result in an unwise expenditure. 

No book or set of books is cheap 
if it is not the best book on the sub- 
ject that the library can afford and 
the material that is most needed at 
the time. 


Since 1929 there has been a 
steady decrease in the amount of 
money the public libraries have for 
books. It is, therefore, more nec- 
essary than ever that the money be 
carefully and thoughtfully ex- 
pended. 


USE OF THE LIBRARY 
Borrowers 


Certainly a very important use 
of the library is made by the 
reader who comes for quick in- 
formation, or to consult reference 
books, or perhaps even to read in 
the periodical and newspaper 
room. Such patrons need not be 
registered borrowers. They may 
not be residents of the community. 
Yet the library has rendered the 
service. Statistics governing such 
service are seldom available. 
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The survey dealt not at all with 
the use of books within the library. 
It considered only the patrons who 
borrowed for home reading. The 
count was made for each library of 
the number of registered borrow- 
ers from 1929 to 1933. The figures 
were obtained from the library’s 
annual reports and registration 
records. 

Each year saw a steady increase 
in the total registration for the 
state. In 1929 there were 
1,437,843 registered borrowers and 
in 1933 there were 1,602,455, or an 
increase of 144,612. Adult readers 
formed almost 66 per cent of the 
total borrowers. 

Length of registration period 
has a bearing on the number of 
borrowers’ cards actually in force 
and it must be considered in a com- 
parison of figures. The period 
varies from two to five years. 
Three years is the most popular 
and is recommended as one of the 
standards by the A.L.A. Some li- 
braries, however, have adopted the 
permanent registration plan, 
where the records are revised 
every year. Inactive cards are 
withdrawn and regular patrons 
retain their same number year 
after year. 

The proportion of the population 
represented by registered borrow- 
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ers is one factor in measuring the 
use of the library in the commun- 
ity. The minimum standard as set 
by the A.L.A. is 40 per cent for 
cities with 10,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation and 50 per cent for those 
under 10,000. 

Of the 272 libraries surveyed, 57 
were in cities of from 10,000 to 
110,000 population and 216 li- 
braries were in towns with less 
than 10,000 population. In the 
larger communities, 15 of the 57 
libraries had a registration of 50 
per cent or more. The highest was 
63 per cent. In this same group 8 
libraries had 40 or more per cent; 
12 others had more than 35 per 
cent; while 22 libraries had less 
than 35 per cent. 

Of the 215 libraries represent- 
ing less than 10,000 population 96 
had more than 50 per cent regis- 
tration; 56 had more than 40 per 
cent; 15 more than 35 per cent; 
while 48 libraries had less than 35 
per cent. 

The number of borrowers of any 
library depends upon the book col- 
lection and the efficiency of the 
service. 

Library borrowers and readers 
may be grouped about as follows: 
There is the reader who comes to 
the library knowing exactly what 
he wants, whether it is the latest 


Per CENT OF BoRROWERS IN RELATION TO POPULATION 


Class Over 50% 41-50% 36-40% 25-35% Under 25% 

2 1 1 3 1 2 
3 2 1 6 3 3 
4 5 2 1 2 2 
5 7 4 2 —4 4 
6 10 6 2 1 3 
7 8 5 2 s 10 
8 4 5 1 2 4 
9 10 4 3 
10 15 11 4 4 2 

11 18 6 2 See 
12 16 9 3 1 1 
13 15 g 1 2 3 
TOTAL 111 64 27 32 37 


Figures in columns represent number of libraries. 
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novel or a book in economics. He 
comes because experience has led 
him to expect that he will find the 
book. As soon as he learns that the 
library does not have what he 
wants he no longer comes. 

There is also the reader who is 
not so sure as to what he wishes to 
read. He wanders into the library 
on a chance of finding something. 
The skilful librarian will help him 
to discover books which appeal. 

Almost all library patrons, even 
unto the addict for western stories, 
may enlarge the scope of their 
reading tastes with books from a 
tempting display before them or 
the efficient aid of a librarian who 
is interested. 

Many potential readers are to be 
found in the 50 and 60 per cent of 
the population which has never 
found its way to the public library. 

A survey of the community 
would give the library trustees and 
staff a basis for filling in subjects 
that are lacking in the book collec- 
tion that would appeal to these 
would-be readers. Well-organized 
publicity would call the resources 
of the library to their attention. 

A common remark, current in 
many places, is “Why go to the li- 
brary? They would never have 
anything on that subject.” 

Beyond any doubt, the well- 
rounded book collections and the 
efficiency of the service are the 
principal factors in determining 
the number of people who will use 
the library. If others were to be 
mentioned they would be location 
of building, the number of library 
hours and their convenience for the 
public. 


Non-resident Borrowers 


The survey workers obtained the 
information on non-resident” bor- 
rowers from the libraries’ reports 
and records. These have been 
checked with the annual reports 
on file in the Library Extension 
Division office. It would appear, 
from the number of libraries not 
reporting and the small amount of 
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fees collected for this service, that 
the statistics may not be complete. 
There are some 2,000,000 people 
living on farms and in small urban 
communities who have no free 
access to public libraries. Of this 
number only 13,475 apply for the 
privileges of using a nearby li- 
brary. 

The fees for a library card range 
from 50 cents to three dollars per 
year. The cards are sold more 
often for a three-months pericd. 
They are sometimes renewed but 
frequently not for the current 
year. Any member of the family 
may use the card. This is true of 
the regular patron. Cards are 
loaned to friends. City borrowers 
also loan their cards. It is a fre- 
quent practice among school chil- 
dren. 

The survey has shown conclu- 
sively that the present library sys- 
tem for the state is not taking care 
of the problem of library service to 
those living outside the library dis- 
tricts. 

Trustees and librarians fre- 
quently argue that the cost for 
non-resident cards is so little, no 
one need deny himself. That may 
be true with a great number, ex- 
cepting always the children. Chil- 
dren and young people suffer most 
through lack of library opportuni- 
ties. The whole problem is not a 
question of the cost of a card. It is 
rather the psychology of paying 
for something that others get free. 
Many people living in a city where 
there is a library have all the ad- 
vantages of the library without 
paying one cent toward the taxes 
that support the library. 

It is exactly the same question of 
difference that existed between the 
old association library with its fee 
for membership cards and the free 
public library today. The differ- 
ence between the number of people 
using the two types of libraries is 
not to be compared. Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher brings out the same 
point in her discussion of the pub- 
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lic library in one of the chapters in 
her book, Why Stop Learning? 


Circulation of Books 


An endeavor was made to secure 
figures for home circulation of 
books divided by the first one hun- 
dred divisions of the Decimal 
classification. Such statistics were 
available for only one or two li- 
braries. Nor were they to be had 
for the ten general divisions of the 
classification in all of the libraries. 


In some libraries such a separate 
count is made for the circulation at 
the main library and perhaps for 
some branches but not for other 
distributing agencies such as 
schools. Where such detailed cir- 
culation figures are made, the rec- 
ords have often been destroyed 
after the totals have been trans- 
ferred to annual reports. 


Circulation records as well as all 
other records should be kept per- 
manently in all libraries for the 
sake of comparison of the work 
from year to year. 


Figures have been obtainable in 
practically all libraries showing 
the circulation of adult classed 
books, fiction and juvenile books. 
Such is the division of statistics re- 
quired in annual reports made to 
the Library Extension Division. 


The field workers’ figures have 
been checked with the reports on 
file in the Library Extension Di- 
vision office. As has been said time 
and again, the book loans for home 
reading only tell a small part of the 
use of the library. The circulation 
figures, however, form a very good 
statistical measuring stick. 


The A.L.A. has, from time to 
time, set standards in the number 
of books per capita that a library 
should issue. In 1929 that stand- 
ard was fixed at from five to eight 
books. In 1933 it was raised to 
nine books for cities over 10,000 
population and to ten books for 
those under 10,000 population. 
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In 1929, 104 libraries circulated 
five or more books per capita, while 
23 libraries circulated more than 
ten books per capita, and 71 li- 
braries fell below the rate of five 
books per capita. 


The succeeding five years saw a 
great increase in the number of 
books loaned for home reading. 
This was true not only in Illinois 
but throughout the United States. 
The contributing causes were un- 
employment, more leisure time and 
a desire on the part of more people 
to read for information, for an at- 
tempt to understand present condi- 
tions and for self-improvement 
both in general education and in 
fitness for industrial and profes- 
sional positions. Many people used 
reading as a means of maintaining 
their morale. 


Since the increased use of books 
was universal, the rating for li- 
braries was raised to nine books 
per capita for large libraries and 
ten books per capita for smaller 
ones. 


In 1933 twenty of the 57 li- 
braries in cities with 10,000 popu- 
lation and more circulated more 
than nine books per capita, the 
highest being twelve; 83 libraries 
in cities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion circulated more than ten books 
per capita, the highest being 18.1 
per capita; 129 libraries circulated 
more than five books per capita 
and 388 libraries less than five 
books. 


The number of books loaned by 
libraries to each patron is interest- 
ing in itself but too many factors 
influence the count to make it valu- 
able either as a test of the use of 
libraries or as a means of com- 
parison. 


The circulation per borrower de- 
pends upon the borrowers’ record. 
If the record is kept up to date 
with only active cards in the file, 
the circulation per borrower is 
fairly representative. If the record 
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CAPITA CIRCULATION 1929-1933-1934 


9 volumes per capita 5-8 volumes Under 5 volumes 
(A. L. A. standard) or over per capita per capita 
Class 
1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 1929 1933 1934 
-, Gusessees 3 2 6 3 4 2 2 2 
Se Bxcvievers + 4 7 9 9 8 2 2 
2 are 5 4 5 5 6 7 2 2 
2 Bevensuws 8 6 8 8 10 13 6 6 
10 volumes per capita 5-9 volumes Under 5 volumes 
(A. L. A. standard) or over per capita per capita 
De Ciincaan 2 2 8 16 15 14 4 5 
7 1 7 7 15 16 13 10 5 7 
8 1 2 2 5 10 13 8 4 1 
2 Ser 10 10 12 9 9 8 4 4 
10 8 19 18 20 14 15 8 3 3 
11 3 15 12 18 13 16 7 2 2 
12 4 17 18 16 13 10 1 
13 6 11 12 10 13 10 8 4 5 


Figures in colums represent number of libraries. 


contains many out-of-date readers’ 
cards the average number of books 
loaned to each borrower is de- 
creased. The per cent of the popu- 
lation registered is a much more 
searching list of the usefulness of 
the libraries. The purpose is not 
only to interest people in reading 
more books but quite as much to 


interest more people in reading. 

In 115 libraries more than 20 
books per borrower were circu- 
lated, the highest ranging from 
26.2 to 58.7 books to each reader; 
75 libraries circulated between 15 
and 20 books per borrower; while 
in 81 libraries the circulation fell 
below 15 books. 


CIRCULATION PER BORROWER 1933 


Class Over 20 volumes 15-20 volumes Under 15 volumes 

3 7 5 3 
4 4 4 4 
5 10 5 7 
6 5 10 7 
7 9 6 13 
8 5 5 6 
9 10 5 8 
10 21 6 9 
11 13 7 10 
12 15 11 4 
13 10 8 10 
TOTAL 115 74 81 


Figures in columns represent the number of libraries with circulation per borrower as 


indicated. 
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Altogether too much importance 
has been placed upon the number 
of books circulated by libraries. 
The total circulation and the cir- 
culation per capita and per bor- 
rower have been used as measur- 
ing sticks to such an extent that 
there is little doubt that it has in- 
fluenced some librarians in their 
selection of books. They have pre- 
ferred to buy novels and very pop- 
ular classed books that they know 
they can circulate rapidly rather 
than to buy the books that are far 
more valuable as permanent addi- 
tions to the library, but for which 
they would have to find new read- 
ers. This practice has in turn had 
its influence in limiting the number 
of borrowers of the library. 


The reading tastes of a commun- 
ity are developed by the quality of 
the book collection of the library. 
If the library has nothing to offer 
but the light popular novel or 
classed book, that portion of the 
public which uses the library will 
=" its reading to that type of 


Young people—high school 
pupils — have access to the open 
shelves of the adult reading room. 
Libraries in Illinois have been in 
operation long enough to see more 
than one generation of children 
graduate from the children’s room 
into the larger adult library. 
Something different in the way of 
book demands might have been ex- 
pected from the children as they 
grew older. The problem has been 
that too few children’s rooms have 
had the advantage of profession- 
ally trained children’s librarians. 


To say that three or four novels 
may be read in the same length of 
time that it takes to read one on 
history, economics, science or lit- 
erature does not account entirely 
for the greater proportion of fic- 
— circulation to that of classed 

s. 


Figures for the adult circulation 
in 1933 show that of the 272 li- 
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braries surveyed, in only four was 
the fiction less than 60 per cent. 
Two had 56 per cent; one 57 per 
cent and one 58 per cent. In 15 li- 
braries the fiction circulation was 
between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
total adult circulation. In 40 li- 
braries the fiction circulation was 
between 70 and 80 per cent. In 
104 libraries it was between 80 and 
90 per cent and in 76 libraries it 
was between 90 and 99 per cent. 


Novels then constitute more 
than half of the adult reading in 
every public library in the state. 
In 28 per cent of the libraries 
novels represent all the adult read- 
ing save less than 10 per cent. 
This 10 per cent of non-fiction 
reading is in most cases done by 
high school pupils in connection 
with their school work. 


The novel is one form of literary 
writing. Readers may obtain real 
pleasure from the style and tech- 
nique of the author. From the 
story itself they may learn some- 
thing of character analysis, psy- 
chology, social life and customs, 
also some history. But from the 
average modern novel, the average 
reader will gain little more than 
several hours of amusement or 
relief from the strain and worries 
of the day. 


These libraries exist for the 
adult reader, for little more than 
amusement and recreation. 


Two primary causes are back of 
such a large per cent of fiction 
reading, or rather such a small per 
cent of non-fiction circulation. One 
is the book collection and another 
is the library service. 


Libraries having the lowest fic- 
tion circulation have also a more 
balanced library, where the fiction 
is in proportion to the rest of the 
classes. In those libraries where 
the circulation of fiction forms 90 
to 97 per cent of the adult reading, 
the book collection, especially the 
latest additions, are mostly novels. 


| 
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Library service is quite as re- 
sponsible, if not even more so. For 
the librarian, at least in part, is 
charged with the book selection. 
And to the librarian alone is given 
the opportunity to assist and ad- 
vise readers concerning the re- 
sources of the library. 


Every library in the state bor- 
rows books from the Library Ex- 
tension Division. This is proof 
that there are patrons that want 
more than the local library can 
offer. Some of the material, it is 
quite true, is too expensive and too 
seldom called for for the library to 
purchase, but much also is legiti- 
mate for the library shelves and 
should be a part of the local li- 
brary. Many of these books could 
have been purchased by the library 
if more care had been taken in 
planning the budget and more 
thought given to the selection of 
books. 

If some measure of educational 
and professional qualifications 
were required of librarians as of 
other professions, better service 
might be realized. Sixty-seven of 
the libraries with the highest per 
cent of fiction circulation are 
manned by persons who have had 
no training whatever in library 
methods. 


Juvenile Circulation 


The standard for juvenile circu- 
lation is 40 to 45 per cent of the 
total circulation. Where the cir- 
culation reaches more than 45 per 
cent it is safe to say that the adult 
portion of the community has not 
received proper attention. 

Formerly 30 and 35 per cent for 
the juvenile circulation was con- 
sidered a good proportion. Co- 
operation with schools, the opening 
of branches and other distributing 
agencies have brought the children 
and books closer together and has 
raised the standard. 

Eight libraries have a juvenile 
circulation of more than 45 per 
cent with 47, 51 and 57 per cent as 
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high; 28 libraries have a circula- 
tion of 40 to 45 per cent; 97 li- 
braries have 30 to 40 per cent; 98 
libraries have 20 to 30 per cent and 
20 a have less than 20 per 
cent. 


These last two groups of li- 
braries have given the children 
little consideration. The book col- 
lections are meager and there is 
not a professionally trained chil- 
dren’s librarian in charge of the 
work with children. The 20 li- 
braries having a juvenile circula- 
tion of less than 20 per cent are in 
communities under 7,500 popula- 
tion. The libraries showing a cir- 
culation of 20 to 30 per cent are 
distributed throughout all classes, 
large and small libraries. 


The book collections in the 133 
libraries where the juvenile circu- 
lation has a better average are for 
the most part better selected and 
there is some direction given to the 
children’s reading. 


Again it is true with the juvenile 
as with the adult readers that the 
number of books read is not as im- 
portant as the type of book read. 
A real love of books and a discrimi- 
nating taste in reading may be de- 
veloped in children through di- 
rected reading quite as much as a 
feeling for color, line, composition 
and rhythm through art classes in 
the public schools. The taste for 
reading when once acquired may 
yield even more in life happiness. 

No one can direct the reading of 
children who has not a knowledge 
of the whole field of children’s lit- 
erature and also a knowledge of 
how to deal with the many person- 
alities presented by the children 
themselves. 


Where it is impossible to provide 
a librarian who may devote her en- 
tire time to the children’s collection 
and work, the only thing to be done 
is to make sure that all the books 
in the children’s section are wisely 
selected; that they cover all sub- 
jects in which children should be 
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CIRCULATION OF ADULT FICTION AND CHILDREN’s Booxs 1933 


Fiction Juvenile 
Class Per Cent of Adult Circulation Per cent of Total Circulation 
Under lo Over Under 
60% 45% 21% 
2 6 2 2 2 8 
4 1 1 2 7 4 
3 5 7 5 1 1 10 
1 6 13 2 1 5 9 
7 1 1 7 11 © Bexcend 2 13 9 1 
2 9 1 9 5 1 
a eer See 2 10 8 1 2 6 9 3 
10 2 1 2 19 i. eer 3 15 13 4 
3 2 8 14 1 3 15 2 
2 7 15 1 3 5 11 6 
O/T ae Ree 1 4 11 1 4 6 8 3 
TOTAL 4 15 40 104 76 8 28 97 98 20 


Figures in columns represent number of libraries. 


interested; that they include what 
is termed as “children’s classics ;” 
that there is not an undue propor- 
tion of stories; and that the sec- 
tion is free from the mediocre and 
pernicious sets of books known as 
“series.” Series, if nothing worse, 
are merely time consumers. 


RECORDS 


Records constitute, for the li- 
brary, the chief measuring stick 
of its tangible service. Mere sta- 
tistics, it is true, do not relate the 
entire story. Some library services 
are of such a nature that they can- 
not be enumerated or evaluated by 
figures alone. These are few, how- 
ever, in comparison to those which 
may be so measured. 


Library records are the ammuni- 
tion for any campaign for increas- 
ing or maintaining present library 
revenue. Estimated figures or 
guess work do not satisfy those 
seeking reduction in tax levies. 
Unless the library is able to render 
an accurate account of its steward- 
ship of funds entrusted to it and to 


show the services rendered to the 
community, it may find itself un- 
able to combat any opposition seek- 
ing a smaller tax levy. 

Records are also essential to the 
alert librarian who wishes to main- 
tain the library as a vital, potent 
factor in the intellectual and edu- 
cational life of the community. She 
is able to check the use of books 
through the circulation records; 
to build up the collection through 
the shelf list; to discover titles in 
constant demand through reserve 
requests. 

Just as an alert merchant must 
keep accurate stock and sales rec- 
ords to ascertain if he is providing 
the material in demand, so must 
the librarian keep accurate, careful 
records, studying them to deter- 
mine if the needs of the readers are 
being properly supplied. 

Accession Record 

The accession record is the pri- 
mary book record and is the one 
most universally found in Illinois 
libraries. Only ten do not keep an 
accession record of some kind. The 


/ 
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standard accession book or an 
abridgment is used by 237 li- 
braries. The abridged accession 
record, including the loose leaf 
accession sheets for typewriter use, 
has been adopted by 102 libraries. 

Twenty-five libraries keep an 
accession record other than by use 
of the regulation accession book. 
Included in this group are those 
libraries which enter the order 
items on the shelf list, using it thus 
in lieu of an accession book. 


Shelf Record 


The shelf list is the basic and 
most important book record. It is 
difficult to conceive of a library 
adequately functioning without 
such a record. In the small library 
the shelf record is frequently the 
only catalog of the books in the 
library. 

The shelf list is the only record 
which may be readily used in tak- 
ing inventory. 

Through checking the shelf list, 
the librarian may ascertain defi- 
ciencies in any class of works in 
the library, ordering books to 
round out and balance the collec- 
tion. A number of librarians use 
the shelf list systematically for this 
purpose. 

The shelf list may also be con- 
sulted when debating the advisa- 
bility of purchasing new books on 
any one subject, for the shelf list 
may reveal that other books of a 
similar nature already in the col- 
lection are sufficient. The shelf list 
may also be consulted, if a title is 
popular, to determine if the pur- 
chase of additional copies is advis- 
able to take care of probable re- 
serves. 

The shelf list is of service to the 
librarian classifying new books, in 
enabling her to assign numbers 
consistent to previous classifica- 
tions made. 

A shelf list record is kept by 214 
libraries. One library has pre- 


pared shelf list cards but they are 
alphabetically arranged. Another 
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library has the shelf list cards filed 
with the author cards in the dic- 
tionary catalog. Seven libraries 
file their adult and juvenile shelf 
cards together. 


There are 53 libraries in the 
state which do not have shelf lists. 
One is not amazed to find that 20 
of these are in communities of less 
than 1,000 population. It is sur- 
prising, however, to discover that 
there is one library without a shelf 
list in class four (libraries serving 
a population group of 15,000 to 
25,000); one library in class five 
(population 10,000 to 15,000); 
three libraries in class six (popu- 
lation 7,500 to 10,000); and three 
libraries in class seven (population 
5,000 to 7,500). 


Catalog 

The shelf list may serve as a 
class or subject catalog, used in 
conjunction with an author and 
title catalog. Forty-nine libraries, 
thirty of which were libraries serv- 
ing communities of less than 3,000 
population, had only an author and 
title card, depending upon the shelf 
list instead of making subject 
cards for the catalog. 

Dictionary catalogs were re- 
ported by 175 libraries, including 
those admittedly incomplete. Two 
libraries, for instance, are in the 
habit of only accessioning books re- 
ceived during the busy winter 
months, waiting until summer to 
catalog. There was one case in 
which the cataloging was not even 
done until the second summer, thus 
having uncataloged books on the 
shelves for nearly two years. 

Practically all the larger librar- 
ies use the Library of Congress 
cards. There are two instances, 
though, of libraries in cities over 
25,000 population still typing all 
catalog cards. The greater pro- 
portion of the small libraries use 
the typed card, although some are 
using Library of Congress cards. 
There are still a few instances of 
hand-written catalog cards. 
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Two-thirds of the dictionary 
catalogs have the adult and juve- 
nile cards filed separately. Three 
libraries prepare a dictionary cata- 
log of adult titles, but only an 
author and title card for children’s 
books. 

One library files its cards in 
three different alphabets, one each 
for the author, title and subject 
cards. Another files separately the 
fiction and non-fiction entries. 

Forty-two libraries, of which 
thirty-seven are in communities of 
3,000 or less, do not have a catalog. 

The Library Extension Division, 
in its organization service, does not 
provide for cataloging the collec- 
tion. A shelf list only is prepared. 
It is impossible in the short time at 
the organizer’s disposal, to teach 
even simplified cataloging. Unless 
cognizant of the principles and 
rules of cataloging, the librarian is 
unable to continue the catalog, and 
the time spent would be wasted. 

Even if the librarian, at the time 
of organization, should be taught, 
she, in turn, is unable to teach her 
successor and errors occur. Sev- 
eral instances have occurred in the 
state, that when untrained people 
succeeded trained librarians, many 
errors have resulted in the cata- 
logs. This was demonstrated in one 
library surveyed, in which the top 
line of the catalog cards recently 
made, whether author, title or sub- 
ject entries, were in red ink. The 
librarian, when queried, said that 
she noticed that the red typewriter 
ribbon was used for many of the 
catalog cards and that she pre- 
sumed she should use it for all first 
lines, irrespective of the type of 
entry. 

In another instance, the librar- 
ian had never removed the cards 
of withdrawn titles from the cata- 


log. 
Charging Systems 
There was more _ uniformity 
shown in the choice of charging 
systems than in any one record. 
The Newark, or modified Newark 
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system was used in 226 libraries. 
The variation often consisted in 
the use of the reader’s card as an 
identification record only, and in 
the substitution of a date due card 
for the individual date slip for 
each book. 

The self-charging system, used 
in 27 libraries, is second in popu- 
larity. Four libraries use the self- 
charging system in the adult de- 
partment and the Newark for the 
juvenile room. The reverse is true 
in one library. Libraries adopting 
the self-charging system reported 
economies in time and the preven- 
tion of errors in transcribing bor- 
rowers’ numbers. 

Eleven libraries use other meth- 
ods of charging. Four of them still 
retain the Brown system. Three 
use ledgers; one of these assigns 
a page to each borrower, entering 
the books on the page as they are 
taken out, and crossing out the 
titles when returned. Two libra- 
ries use small slips of paper on 
which the number of the borrower 
is written. In one case the acces- 
sion number of the book is entered, 
in the other the author and title of 
the book is listed. 

Although the book charging ma- 
chine has been tried out for a num- 
ber of years in libraries outside of 
Illinois and has proved most satis- 
factory, no library reported the use 
of such a machine. The initial in- 
stallation is comparatively high, it 
is true. It is also true that it is 
more accurate and saves time, thus 
reducing circulation costs by re- 
leasing the time of assistants 
scheduled for charging 


Inventory 


The frequency of inventory 
varies greatly, although the an- 
nual or biennial inventory is more 
general. It is usually taken during 
the summer months, which prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that only 
29 libraries, at the time surveyed, 
reported that they were taking or 
had taken inventories during 1934. 


| 
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Inventories were reported by 83 li- 
braries during 1933; 38 during 
1932; and 14 during 1931. Inven- 
tories in 23 libraries had been 
taken sometime in the period from 
1920 to 1930. 


Although an inventory of the 
book collection reveals titles miss- 
ing from the shelves and replace- 
ments needed, 39 libraries reported 
that they had never taken an in- 
ventory, and in 37 more it was 
most irregular and the last date 
taken was unknown. Included in 
the libraries which had not taken 
an inventory were one in class 3 
(population 25,000 to 50,000), one 
in class 4 (population 15,000 to 
25,000), and one in class 6 (popu- 
lation 7,500 to 10,000). One li- 
brary reported that it has not 
taken a special inventory but as 
it is recataloging its book collec- 
tion, the same purpose is being 
achieved. 


In a few libraries, inventories 
are continuous. In others a check 
of one group, such as fiction, is 
made one year, and the next year 
another group. One library takes 
an inventory of its children’s col- 
lection every year and the adult 
every two years. 


Periodical Record 


The method of checking current 
periodicals received was also re- 
corded by the investigators. The 
most common method was that of 
cards, such as those which may be 
purchased from regular library 
supply houses. Only 123 libraries 
used an individual card record for 
each magazine, checking as re- 
ceived. A third of that number 
used sheets or note books for their 
magazine records. Eighty-seven li- 
braries reported that they kept no 
record of periodicals received. 
Only six of these were in libraries 
serving more than 7,500 popula- 
tion. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


The survey of library buildings 
included the 273 public libraries, 
exclusive of those in Chicago. 

The Crumbaugh library at Le- 
Roy was added. Records of this 
building on file in the office of the 
Library Extension Division give 
all the necessary information. 
Other figures concerning the Le- 
Roy library are not given in this 
report. The library had been 
closed because of lack of income 
and was, therefore, inaccessible to 
the field workers. 

All reports on library buildings 
filed by the field workers were 
checked with the records and re- 
ports in the Library Extension Di- 
vision. 

Forty-one libraries rent rooms 
or buildings. These libraries are 
in both large and small communi- 
ties. The larger libraries are 
among those more recently estab- 
lished. They have found it more 
advisable to put their incomes into 
books and service rather than into 
increased operating expenses and 
repair and upkeep of a building. 

The last few years have not been 
times when bond issues and special 
building taxes have been looked 
upon with favor. Neither have 
there been public spirited citizens 
with sufficient money to give or 
bequeath the necessary funds. 

Nineteen libraries are located in 
city, village or township halls. 
Accommodations vary. Most of the 
libraries are located on the second 
floor, which means that they are 
not as accessible to the public as 
first floor rooms. Often they are in 
close proximity to court rooms, 
fire station, or jail. These condi- 
tions are not the most favorable 
for little children. 

In other cases the libraries are 
more favorably located and have a 
separate stairway. The advantage 
of a location in the city or village 
hall is the saving of rent. Also the 
heat, light and janitor service are 
paid frequently by the city. The 
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book fund gains as these expenses 
are cut. 


Only three main libraries are lo- 
cated in schools. Public libraries in 
school buildings do not attract the 
adult community. Service is lim- 
ited more or less to the school chil- 
dren. The percentage of the popu- 
lation who are borrowers in these 
three libraries is respectively 4 per 
cent, 18 per cent and 30 per cent. 
The location of the school and the 
fact that there is not a separate en- 
trance to the library have a bear- 
ing upon the use of the library. 
The library hours are also not 
always convenient. 


Two hundred and sixteen build- 
ings are owned by the public libra- 
ries. Six of the buildings are for 
branch libraries. The source of 
funds for these buildings has been 
bond issues, special tax assess- 
ments, gifts of philanthropic citi- 
zens, Andrew Carnegie and the 
Carnegie Corporation. 
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The public library buildings of 
the state today are in better repair 
and present a much better appear- 
ance both within and without than 
has been true in a number of years. 

Public libraries have never had 
adequate incomes and for the last 
five years their resources have 
been sadly depleted. It has been 
possible to make only the most 
needed repairs and to do little or 
no redecorating. When federal 
funds became available for labor 
and a part of the material, almost 
every library in the state applied 
for aid, and today the library 
buildings show the results. 

Quite a number of the library 
buildings in the state have both 
space and equipment that can 
easily be adapted to give an exten- 
sion of service to a larger unit of 
territory. Others have no extra 
space available but are extremely 
crowded. 


LIBRARY INCOMES 
The majority of the public li- 


Source AND Cost oF BUILDINGS 


Buildings Source Amount 

103 Andrew Carnegie and Carnegie Corporation............ 1,628,700 
216 $5,748,000 


Funds contributed by Andrew Carnegie and the Carnegie i were for building 


only and did not include site or equipment. The amount given 
both site and equipment as well as building. 


The total sum of $5,748,000 
covers the cost of building, site and 
first equipment, or the cost when 
buildings were erected. It does not 
represent the estimated value of 
buildings and grounds today. 

Since the buildings were com- 
pleted there have been new addi- 
tions to some and remodeling of 
others which have aggregated a 
total cost of $223,000. 

Repairs and improvements for 
the last ten years have amounted 
to another $526,500. 


y citizens often included 


braries in the state are tax sup- 
ported. The taxpayer is the inves- 
tor and stockholder. While the 
board of library directors manages 
the library it shares the responsi- 
bility of financing the library with 
the people of the community, just 
as the board of directors of any 
corporation or company looks to its 
shareholders for final authority. 
The citizens then must determine 
how much they will expend upon 
their library. It is quite true that 
the state sets the maximum tax 
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rate. That rate may be increased, 
if a sufficient number of people de- 
mand it. 

In 1929 the people did demand it 
and the library tax rate was in- 
creased from nine-tenths of a mill 
to one and two-tenths mills on the 
dollar. The increased use of the li- 
braries required larger incomes. 
In four years from 1925 to 1929 
the circulation of books for home 
use had increased from 19,721,479 
volumes to 26,846,871 volumes, or 
7,125,392 volumes. The total tax 
receipts for libraries had increased 
in 1929 over that of 1925 by only 
$817,090. There were 27 more 
public libraries contributing to the 
tax income as well as the circula- 
tion. 

Tax receipts began to decrease 
in 1929. Though there were four 
more libraries in 1929 than in 
1928, the tax receipts of 1929 fell 
$305,840 below those of 1928. 1928 
has been the peak year in the total 
amount of taxes collected for the 
annual maintenance of public li- 
braries—$3,486,319. 

The income derived from a cer- 
tain tax rate depends upon the 
assessed valuation of property, 
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real estate and personal. Real 
estate property is re-valued once 
in four years. Personal property 
is re-assessed each year. 

Since 1928 there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the valuation 
of property. This is one reason for 
the lower tax receipts, uncollected 
taxes is another reason, and bank 
failures form a third. The new li- 
brary tax rate of one and two- 
tenths mills secured in 1929 has 
not balanced the loss in income 
through the above stated causes. 

If the income used in 1934 to pay 
off tax anticipation warrants and 
loans ($330,743) and the amount 
of income lost in closed banks 
($33,793) or a total of $364,536 
were to be deducted from the tax 
receipts of 1934 ($2,533,299) the 
balance would be $194,626 less 
than the tax receipts for 1925. 
Prior to the financial depression 
few libraries anticipated their 
taxes, now many libraries must 
do so. 

Since these figures for total tax 
receipts for the state include the 
figures for the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, it may be thought that the 
losses represent only those for Chi- 


Liprary Tax INCOMES SHOWING INCREASES AND DECREASES 


1933 Tax Income 1934 Tax Income 
Class 
More than | Lessthan | Morethan | Morethan | Less than Less than 
1929 1929 1929 1933 1929 1933 
2 3 5 1 2 7 6 
3 9 4 4 2 10 12 
4 5 7 4 5 8 7 
5 8 13 5 9 15 10 
6 9 13 8 5 12 16 
7 15 13 11 8 15 18 
8 4 12 5 3 7 12 
9 8 14 4 6 li 13 
10 8 21 7 8 24 24 
11 6 15 7 8 17 i8 
12 5 17 3 5 21 20 
13 10 8 5 2 15 18 
TOTAL 90 142 64 63 162 174 


_ Figures in columns represent the number of libraries with increased or decreased tax 
incomes. 
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cago. Such is not the case. Both 
large and small communities felt 
the depression. Some few are in 
better condition than others. For 
instance, owing, in part, to the in- 
creased tax rate of one and two- 
tenths mills over the 1929 rate of 
nine-tenths of a mill, 90 libraries 
had a larger tax income in 1933 
than they did in 1929; 80 of these 
same libraries lost part of that in- 
crease in 1934; but 64 libraries 
still maintained an increase over 
what they had in 1929. In 1933, 
142 libraries had lesser tax in- 
comes than in 1929. In 1934, 162 
libraries had less than they had in 
1929 and 174 libraries had less 
than they had in 1933. 


The tax income for libraries in 
communities with the same popu- 
lation and levying the same tax 
rate of one and two-tenths mills, 
varies amazingly. The wealth or 
the assessed valuation of a town on 
the North Shore will average eight 
times that of one in the southern 
part of the state. 


There are 22 cities ranging in 
population from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand and representative of all 
parts of the state. The per capita 
library tax in the 22 cities varies 
from 17 cents to $1.63. The pa- 
thetic part of the inequality is that 
the city with the 17 cents per 
capita income needs the advantage 
of a well-equipped public library 
even more than the wealthier one, 
for it has no other compensating 
educational opportunities. The 
— also fall below the stand- 
ards. 


The tax income for libraries is 
augmented, in a degree, for some 
libraries through gifts, endow- 
ments, fines, pay collections of 
books, and non-resident fees. 
These sources are not as lucrative 
as they once were. During these 
years of financial stringency few 
bequests have been made to public 
libraries. Poor investments and 
failing land values have decreased 
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the realization on these few. In 
1933 gifts to the public libraries of 
the state amounted to $93,770. 
$8,660 was definitely to be spent 
for books, $3,000 for building 
funds and $82,110 for endowment 
or for whatever purpose the li- 
brary chose to spend it. In 1934 
the gifts to public libraries totaled 
only $19,650. 


The shrinkage in the library in- 
come works its greatest devasta- 
tion on the book fund. The library 
budget has three main divisions— 
salaries; books, periodicals and 
binding; and operating expenses, 
which include equipment, repairs, 
supplies and janitor service. 

The service or salary division 
contributed its share by reduction 
in salaries and dismissal of assist- 
ants wherever possible. In 1929 
the salary fund was 49.7 per cent 
of the budget. In 1934 it was 51 
per cent. The number of libraries, 
inclusive of Chicago, was 271 with 
a library personnel of 657 full time 
and 7 part time librarians in 1929. 
In 1934 the libraries numbered 275 
with staffs numbering 647 full time 
and 113 part time librarians. 


The share of the income spent 
for books, periodicals and binding 
has steadily decreased with the 
years. In 1925, 22 per cent was 
spent for this purpose; in 1929 
only 20.8 per cent and in 1934 it 
had shrunk to 12.6 per cent. 


Operating expenses have in- 
creased in almost the same propor- 
tion. In 1925, they took 27.4 per 
cent of the entire budget; in 1929, 
29.5 per cent; and in 1934, 36.4 
per cent. 


The variations in operating ex- 
penses are greatest in libraries 
owning their own buildings. Up- 
keep, repairs, improvements and 
necessary equipment take a heavy 
toll. In the last two years almost 
every library building in the state 
has been remodeled, redecorated 
and painted inside and out, or has 
had new plumbing or a new roof. 
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The IERC, under both CWA and 
PWA, paid for almost all of the 
labor and for some material. In 
spite of this, a large part of the in- 
crease in operating expenses in 
1934 may be accounted for by re- 
pairs and improvements in build- 
ings and in the additional cost of 
operating under anticipation war- 
rants. 


These statements, figures and 
statistics concerning library tax 
incomes have been taken not only 
from the survey made by the field 
workers but they have been supple- 
mented by the annual reports of 
the public libraries submitted to 
and filed with the Library Exten- 
sion Division. They show the pres- 
ent serious financial condition of 
the public libraries of the state. 
Librarians and directors in the 
seriously crippled libraries know 
these facts, but librarians and di- 
rectors in the few more fortunate 
libraries do not know them, or, 
where they are aware of them, few 
have accepted any responsibility in 
the matter. 


This report of the survey shows 
the necessity of arousing the in- 
terest and active support not only 
of the library directors and libra- 
rians, who are immediately con- 
cerned in the financing of libraries, 
but the general public as well. For 
the financing of the public libraries 
is the responsibility of the people. 


RELATIONS OF THE LIBRARY 
WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The part of the library in the 
civic life of the community as it is 
related to organized groups, varies 
both in the type and the amount of 
co-operation. 


Public Schools 


The public schools universally 
are given more service than any 
other group. Especially is this true 
of the elementary schools. The 
least of such service is given by the 
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smallest libraries where loans of 
small collections of books are made 
on the teachers’ cards. For these 
loans the teacher is responsible and 
no report of the use of the books is 
made to the library. 


Another grade of service is the 
collection of books loaned to the 
school as a whole. The books are 
loaned for the school year or ex- 
changed at the end of the first se- 
mester. A better system is the 
classroom collection. The loan in 
this case is made direct to the 
teacher and is exchanged some- 
times more frequently than once a 
semester. The teacher is respons- 
ible for the books and her interest 
determines very largely the use 
made of them. The teacher, or a 
pupil working under her direction, 
takes care of the record of loans. 
The circulation is counted at the 
library when the books are re- 
turned. 


In this service, the public library 
bears the entire expense. It buys 
all books. It also takes care of the 
repair, mending and re-binding, 
and, in most cases, pays for the 
transportation. There are some 
schools who transport the books 
and there are also a very few 
schools who contribute a certain 
amount toward the cost of the 
books. The schools take all re- 
sponsibility of the use of the books 
by the pupils. 


A greater degree of co-operation 
with schools is to be found in 
larger libraries where one of the 
library assistants or the children’s 
librarian gives definite time to the 
school work. In addition to the 
loan of books to the schools and 
classrooms, the assistant goes to 
the school at specified times and 
takes charge of the circulation of 
books. This plan permits some op- 
portunity to direct the pupils’ read- 
ing. Improvement in reading 
tastes have been quite marked. 


} 
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The plans outlined thus far have 
been more or less of a one-sided co- 
operation. The public library 
bears most of the financial burden 
as well as that of service. 

A more truly co-operative sys- 
tem exists in those few communi- 
ties where there is a very fair di- 
vision of the cost of labor, books 
and service between the school and 
public library on the fifty-fifty fi- 
nancial basis. The books are 
bought and prepared for circula- 
tion, placed in the schools and their 
use throughout the school system 
directed by a supervising librarian 
who is in the employ of both school 
and library. This form of school 
library service is much more effi- 
cient for the school and far more 
economical for the taxpayer. 

Instructing school children in 
the use of libraries is carried on in 
most libraries in a more or less 
formal manner. In some, the li- 
brarian goes to the school to give 
instruction and distribute prob- 
lems which the pupils must come 
to the public library to solve. In 
other cases the pupils are sent to 
the public library in groups and 
the instruction is given there. 

The co-operation with high 
schools forms a different type of 
service from that given the ele- 
mentary schools. Some high 
schools have very fine libraries 
with well-selected book collections 
and full time profesionally trained 
librarians. These schools ask little 
assistance from the public librar- 
ies. Other schools have small book 
collections which are in charge of 
student assistants working under 
the direction of a teacher. These 
schools must depend upon the pub- 
lic libraries for much of their sup- 
plementary reading and reference 
work. School libraries close at four 
o’clock and are not open on Satur- 
days. It is during these periods 
that the pupils flock to the public 
library seeking not only assigned 
readings but reference work as 
well. Some libraries have reported 
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that from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
total school reference work is done 
by the public library. 

Special reading space for youths 
and high school students is pro- 
vided in many libraries. In small 
libraries it is just a nook or corner 
of one of the reading rooms with a 
few shelves of reserve books. Large 
libraries have set aside an entire 
room, the walls of which are lined 
with a rich collection of books and 
a trained librarian is in charge. 

Co-operation with schools in- 
cludes the school faculty as well as 
the student body. The teacher can 
afford to buy but few books. He 
must borrow from the library the 
necessary helps for his classroom 
work, books for his own advanced 
study, books for his recreational 
reading and also those special few 
that must be read for the renewal 
of his certificate. 


Boy Scouts 


Boy Scout organizations have 
also designated special reading 
space or, at least, a few shelves for 
their special collection of books and 
Merit Badge Pamphlets. The 
pamphlets are often bought by the 
library, yet in some cases they are 
_— by the Boy Scout coun- 
cils. 

Frequently libraries have ex- 
hibits of the handicraft work of 
the Boy Scouts. 


Hospitals 


Universally city libraries co- 
operate with their local hospitals. 
The service takes various forms. 
The highest type is where the en- 
tire collection of the library is open 
to such patients as can make use of 
it. The library assistant in charge 
of hospital work selects her books 
from the open shelves of the li- 
prary, takes them to the hospital 
where she puts them upon her spe- 
cial truck, suitable for carrying the 
books from room to room. The pa- 
tient selects his book from the 
shelves of the truck with the aid 
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of the assistant. An order is taken 
for books wanted, not to be found 
on the truck. These are brought 
out on the next visit of the librar- 
ian. In other hospital service the 
books and periodicals used are not 
part of the general library collec- 
tion but are a special collection for 
hospital use only. It may be housed 
at the library or hospital. The li- 
brary assistant goes to the hospital 
and makes the distribution to pa- 
tients as in the other plan. Special 
books, of course, may be borrowed 
from the library collection. 


Clubs — Women 


Women’s clubs of all kinds, the 
federated club, the numerous small 
social and study groups, the music 
and art clubs, the Association of 
University Women, the Business 
and Professional Women, the 
Parent and Teacher organizations, 
and American Legion Auxiliaries 
all receive very definite co-opera- 
tion from the public libraries. As- 
sitance is given in making pro- 
grams. Many, many hours of the 
reference librarian’s time goes into 
looking up material for papers and 
talks and making available every 
scrap of information the library 
contains. Books, pamphlets and 
periodicals are bought specially for 
some of the patrons, and all ma- 
terial is reserved, ready for their 
use. The library assembly rooms 
are scheduled for their meetings. 
The librarian is frequently a 
speaker on their programs. If she 
is not a club member in her own 
right, she is made an honorary 
member and sent an admission 
ticket. The clubs are loyal sup- 
porters of the public libraries, and 
may be counted upon for aid when 
petitions for larger appropriations 
and tax levies become necessary. 


Clubs — Men 


Men’s clubs, as groups, do not, as 
a rule, seek the same type of serv- 
ice from the public library that the 
women’s clubs do. The Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and other groups of 
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business and professional men fre- 
quently ask the librarian to pre- 
sent the work of the public library 
at one of their meetings. They are 
glad to have the information, are 
interested in the work, and pledge 
their active support to the library 
projects even to the extent of fi- 
nancing some of them. 


But it is the individual member 
of the club that comes to the li- 
brary for help. The speaker for a 
meeting wants a few facts for his 
talk, or another member wishes a 
little information about a topic 
under discussion on which no one 
has the correct facts. 


For the Chambers of Commerce 
and Merchants Business clubs the 
public libraries furnish the figures 
for comparative statistics and in- 
formation wanted about other 
parts of the state or country. 


Business and technical rooms 
are provided in a few libraries. 
These rooms are well stocked with 
the latest books and periodicals, 
with special attendants in charge. 


Government Officials 


There is often a close contact 
between the public library and the 
city officials. If there is not a com- 
plete municipal reference collec- 
tion there is at least a large 
amount of book, pamphlet and 
periodical material easy of access 
to any city official. Often the li- 
barian calls new publications of in- 
terest to the attention of the offi- 
cers. Other librarians go farther 
and send the material to them. 
Small book collections are some- 
times placed in the council rooms. 

Fire stations are supplied with 
more recreational reading. 


Fine as much of this work is, it 
is carried on by too few librarians. 
The alert librarian in the smallest 
community can obtain much useful 
material for this purpose at little 
or no cost and more expensive ma- 
terial can be borrowed from the 
Library Extension Division. 
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Churches 


Churches are realizing as never 
before the opportunity the public 
library offers them. Religious lead- 
ers, preachers and teachers can 
scarcely afford large private libra- 
ries today and must depend upon 
other sources for their books. The 
public libraries throughout the 
state are endeavoring to meet this 
demand by adding to their shelves 
the works of the foremost writers 
in this field and its allied subjects. 

The Illinois Council of churches 
is taking its share in adult educa- 
tion planning. It is not confining 
its work to religion alone but is 
co-operating with all groups. 

Missionary societies look to the 
library for aid in planning their 
programs and in supplying the nec- 
essary books and reading material. 


LIBRARY DIRECTORS 


The government of the public li- 
braries in the State of Illinois is 
vested in a board of directors. The 
number of directors and their term 
of office varies according to the 
governmental unit for the library. 


A county library has five direc- 
tors appointed by the county com- 
missioners or the county board of 
supervisors. The term of office is 
five years, one director’s term ex- 
piring each year. 

Illinois has but one county li- 
brary — Warren County. Under 
the county library law the county 
commissioners may contract with 
the library board of an existing li- 
brary to carry out the county li- 
brary work. Such a contract was 
made in Warren County with the 
library at Monmouth, the county 
seat. The Monmouth library was 
an endowed library and controlled 
by a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees under the terms of the 
will. The library had never re- 
ceived a tax appropriation and was 
not in any way under the control 
of the city. It had always charged 
a fee of three dollars for member- 
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ship which were available to any 
one in the county. When the con- 
tract was made with the Warren 
County commissioners the library 
became a free public library for 
the entire county. 


In city libraries, the library 
board is composed of nine mem- 
bers. They are appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the 
city council. The term of office is 
three years. The office of three 
directors expires each year. 


_There are 160 city libraries with 
nine directors each, making a total 
of 1440 directors. These figures 
include Chicago libraries. 


Vilage and township libraries 
have six directors. They are 
elected at the regular village and 
township elections held every other 
year in the odd numbered years, 
for a term of six years. The terms 
expire every two years. 


Libraries in villages with com- 
mission form of government have 
a board of six directors. They are 
appointed by the village commis- 
sion to serve for a term of three 
years. Two are appointed each 
year. 


_There are 57 village libraries 
with a board of six members each, 
totaling 342 directors. 


Township libraries number 53, 
ey Ry directors each, or a total 


In addition to the tax-supported 
libraries there are ten libraries 
maintained by endowment funds. 
These libraries are controlled by 
boards of varying numbers. Most 
of them have self-perpetuating 
boards, under the terms of the be- 
quest. In some few cases, where 
the funds were left to the city, the 
board is appointed in accordance 
with the law governing city libra- 
ries. 

There are, including the Chicago 
libraries, 10 endowed libraries 
with a total of 77 directors or 
trustees. 
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LIBRARY DIRECTORS 
Unit *Libraries # Directors *Total 

160 9 1440 


*Includes Chicago libraries. 


# Number of directors for each library unit. 


When a library board is ap- 
pointed or elected, the board imme- 
diately has full authority for the 
management and control of the li- 
brary. 

The county commissioners, the 
mayor and the city council, resign 
all authority over the library when 
they appoint the library board. 
Only for misconduct or neglect of 
duty may a mayor remove a direc- 
tor and then only with the consent 
of the council. 

Vacancies are filled in the man- 
ner of original appointment. Va- 
cancies on village and township li- 
brary boards may be filled by the 
remaining directors, until the next 
election at which time a director 
shall be elected to fill the vacancy. 

All library directors must serve 
without salary. 

The library directors make all 
appointments of librarian, library 
assistants and janitors. They are 
responsible for the library’s income 
and expenditures. 

County and city library directors 
must persuade the county board 
and city council to levy the maxi- 
mum tax rate for the library or as 
much as is necessary for the work 
of the library. They must assure 
themselves that the tax has been 
included in the certificate to the 
county clerk. After the taxes have 
been collected they must again as- 
sure themselves that the library’s 
share has been placed to the credit 


of the library in a separate fund. 
In payment of all bills the directors 
issue warrants upon the county or 
city treasurer, to be paid from the 
library fund. The same procedure 
is followed by directors of villages 
with a population of over 5,000. _ 


For all township libraries and 
libraries in villages of 5,000 or less, 
the directors appoint their own 
treasurers to whom the collectors 
turn over the libraries’ tax as it is 
collected. 


The tax rate for all villages and 
townships is determined by a ref- 
erendum vote of the villages and 
townships. The rate may not ex- 
ceed the statutory limit of one and 
two-tenths mills. 


Directors make their own budget 
and decide how the money is to be 
spent. They have charge of the 
upkeep of buildings and grounds. 
While they may place the authority 
of the book selection with the libra- 
rian, the responsibility of assembl- 
ing a good permanent collection of 
books for the community is theirs. 
Theirs also are all questions of pol- 
icy, such as relations with other 
local organizations, co-operation 
with schools, establishment of 
branches and other distributing 
agencies, even unto the extension 
of service beyond the corporate 
limits taxed for the library. 


Library directors elect their own 
officers and write their own con- 
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stitution and by-laws. They meet 
in monthly conferences to dis- 
charge current business and plan 
for future work. At annual meet- 
ings reports of the year’s progress 
are discussed, the budget for the 
new year is prepared, new officers 
are elected and any changes nec- 
essary on the library staff are 
taken care of. 


In many libraries of the state 
the library directors accept their 
full responsibility and the affairs 
of the library are conducted in a 
business-like manner. Monthly 
board meetings are held regularly, 
budgets are prepared, officers and 
committees are elected regularly. 
Honors and committee assign- 
ments rotate in order to maintain 
the interest of all members and 
that each may share in the re- 
sponsibility of administration. 
The librarian meets with the board 
and takes part in the discussion of 
the library policies. 


There are libraries in the state 
whose directors do not shoulder 
their responsibilities in such an 
efficient manner. In five libraries 
the directors hold annual meetings 
only. In 80 more, the meetings are 
held irregularly, spasmodically, or 
at best, quarterly. There is a 
shocking number in which the li- 
brarian is not admitted to the 
counsels of the directors. In most 
of these libraries, the librarian has 
had no professional training. 
Again it is one of the traditions in 
library administration. There have 
been public libraries in Illinois for 
almost 100 years. In the early days 
little was asked of the librarian. 
The library committee managed 
everything. These were the days 
before there were professional li- 
brary schools; before there was 
such a thing as children’s work, 
adult education, co-operation of li- 
brary and school, library and city 
hall and all the various phases of 
the work of the progressive public 
library. 
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The forward work of any library 
comes through much thinking and 
planning. It is best done when 
directors and librarian work to- 
gether. Some projects require 
years of hard work and infinite 
tact in which success depends 
largely upon the continuity of the 
membership of the directors. The 
continuous re-appointment on 
boards may also mean stagnation, 
especially when the officers remain 
the same, year in and year out. 

Almost half of the directors of 
the public libraries have been re- 
appointed or re-elected more than 
two terms and a goodly number of 
this half have served continuously 
since the establishment of the li- 
brary. 

Although the information may 
be had from records of the survey 
and the reports of libraries on file 
in the Library Extension Division, 
no count has been made as to the 
number of men and women acting 
as directors of libraries. Most 
boards include both men and wo- 
men. There are a few that consist 
only of men and a still smaller 
number that count only women 
among their directors. 

All professions, occupations and 
trades are represented by the men 
and women directors of public li- 
braries. At one time it was 
thought that the professional man 
or woman made the best director. 
At least he was educationally 
minded and knew something about 
books. It is proving today that it is 
neither profession nor occupation 
that determines the fine director. 
It is, rather, his interest in his 
community; his vision of what a 
library can accomplish, the oppor- 
tunities it can give to the youths 
and children, the information it 
has to offer as an aid in solving the 
social, economic and welfare prob- 
lems. Interest and vision are 
worth little unless supplemented 
with a willingness to give time and 
thought to carrying out the pur- 
poses of the library. 
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Creative thought and the work- 
ing out of new ideas are not often 
the work of busy men and women 
nor of the isolated librarian—iso- 
lated for the reason that she is the 
only one of her profession in the 
community. Exchange of ideas, 
methods and plans are probably 
more necessary in the library 
world than in any other field. Con- 
ferences, regional, state and na- 
tional, offer the best medium for 
exchange of thought. 


The regional library meetings in 
Illinois have been the most influen- 
tial factor in library development. 
The meetings are arranged by the 
Library Extension Division. The 
state is grouped into some twelve 
districts. The meetings are held 
annually in the spring of the year. 
They have been increasingly well 
attended by both directors and li- 
brarians and their assistants. The 
discussions are informal, which 
make them conducive to a give and 
take of opinions. No membership 
fee is required. Everyone inter- 
ested in or connected with libraries 
is invited. 

The 680 persons who attended 
the Regional Library Conferences 
in 1935 represented 208 libraries. 
209 were library directors, 363 
— librarians and 108 were visi- 
ors. 


The meetings have done much to 
stimulate a larger interest in the 
state meeting. 


State conferences are held an- 
nually, most frequently in October, 
by the Illinois Library Association. 
The yearly membership fee is one 
dollar. Membership may be held in 
the name of the library, the trus- 
tees and the librarian and all li- 
brary assistants. At the annual 
meeting of the Association in 1933, 
the constitution was amended to 
provide for institutional members. 
Library directors would constitute 
such members and their dues may 
be paid as a group. The usual] fee 
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of one dollar for each member of 
the board is paid. The officers or 
the entire board may be so 
grouped. Each year as the fees are 
paid the names of the directors 
must be sent to the Association 
treasurer. 


From the 272 libraries surveyed, 
only 32 libraries are represented in 
the Association by 82 directors. 


Stimulating Trustees’ Sections 
are held at each annual conference 
of the Illinois Library Association. 
They are attended, however, only 
by those directors who are in close 
proximity to the conference. Some 
new efforts must be made to secure 
_ active interest of more direc- 

ors. 


It is quite true that just as 
school boards endorse the initiative 
of their superintendents and prin- 
cipals, just so, much of the knowl- 
edge of progress in library affairs 
comes to the directors through 
their librarians. 


The school superintendents and 
principals secure their positions 
through education and experience. 

Too many of the librarians of 
the state have received little or no 
professional education to fit them 
for their duties. Where such con- 
ditions exist the responsibility for 
the library rests more heavily upon 
the directors. 


Very few Illinois library direc- 
tors are members of the American 
Library Association. Memberships 
in the A.L.A. are held by 58 public 
libraries in Illinois, and by 65 chief 
librarians. Of this number 33 are 
from libraries which are members 
of A.L.A., thus leaving a total of 
90 libraries having access to the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Institutional 
memberships held by libraries se- 
cure the Handbook and Proceed- 
ings of the Conference in addition 
to the Bulletin. 


The A.L.A. Bulletin contains 
many articles of special interest to 
trustees. At least every public li- 
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brary should become a member of 
the American Library Association 
if for no other reason than to re- 
ceive the Bulletin and bring it to 
the attention of the library direc- 
tors. 


LIBRARY STAFF 


There are 760 persons employed 
in the public libraries of the state, 
exclusive of the Chicago libraries: 
275 are chief librarians, 372 are 
full time assistants and 113 are 
part time assistants. This number 
does not include those engaged in 
janitor service. 

Both the librarian and the as- 
sistants are appointed by the li- 
brary board. 


The law governing public libra- 
ries in Illinois makes no require- 
ments whatever regarding the 
qualifications of the librarian and 
assistants. 


In 1921 the Illinois Library As- 
sociation prepared and introduced 
into the General Assembly, bills 
providing for the certification of 
librarians in cities, villages and 
townships having a population of 
2,000 or more, with the exception 
of Chicago, where librarians are 
under the city civil service. The 
bills failed to pass. Beyond any 
doubt, the failure was due to the 
opposition of the librarians. 


Other states, such as New York, 
California, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
have for years had laws requiring 
certification of librarians. 


Realizing the importance of li- 
brary service, and not wishing that 
Illinois should lag so far behind 
other states, the Illinois Library 
Association, at its conference in 
October 1931, authorized a volun- 
tary plan of certification. The 
qualifications were very similar to 
those of the 1921 provisions with 
the exception that in place of a 
three year certificate all librarians 
who had served in a library for 15 
consecutive years should be given 
a first grade certificate, good for 
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ten years and renewable indefi- 
nitely. The purpose of the volun- 
tary system was to endeavor to 
take the fear of certification out 
of the hearts of librarians. 


One hundred and eighteen libra- 
rians and 168 assistants employed 
in the public libraries applied for 
and received certificates of various 
grades. Many other librarians 
holding positions in schools and 
colleges were granted certificates. 
The total number of certificates 
issued shows that the voluntary 
plan is in some measure a success. 

The various grades and certifi- 
cates for librarians are a guaranty 
to the taxpayers and general public 
that the librarians holding certifi- 
cates have had a general education 
represented by either one or more 
college degrees or a diploma issued 
by an accredited four year high 
school. The general education has 
been supplemented by professional 
training of one or more years in an 
accredited library school or with 
the minimum requirements of a 
short course in library methods of 
six or eight weeks in one of the 
recognized schools. 


For the formal education and 
professional training, their equiva- 
lents in private reading and study 
and professional attainments may 
be substituted in the qualifications 
for all grades of certificates. 


The Certification Board of the 
Illinois Library Association gave a 
very liberal interpretation to such 
equivalents in issuing the certifi- 
cates under the voluntary system. 
Fifteen years or more of library 
service were often accepted with- 
out inquiry into the responsibility 
engendered by the position or the 
success that entered into the years 
of experience. 


The Certification Board deemed 
that the voluntary certification sys- 
tem had received sufficient recogni- 
tion from the librarians to warrant 
recommending to the Illinois Li- 
brary Association at the Annual 
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Conference in October 1934 that 
certification bills be again pre- 
pared and introduced into the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the following 
January. The Illinois Library As- 
sociation accepted the report. The 
bills were drafted by the Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Committee and 
introduced into the Legislature. 


The required qualifications for 
the four grades of certificates were 
much the same as those of the vol- 
untary plan. Substitution of equiv- 
alents for education and training 
were provided for. In place of 
granting every librarian who had 
served in a library for 15 years a 
first grade certificate, the new bill 
stated that every librarian holding 
a position in a public library 
should be given a certificate upon 
application, irrespective of educa- 
tion, training or years of service; 
the certificate to be in effect as long 
as the librarian held her position. 


Libraries in communities under 
2,000 population were exempted 
under the act. 


The bills failed to pass. Opposi- 
tion came not only from librarians 
but from library directors as well. 

There are libraries in the state 
that are staffed entirely with pro- 
fessionally trained librarians and 
others where the majority of the 
librarians have professional train- 
ing. Because of this, few persons 
realize the true conditions. Of the 
275 chief librarians outside the city 
of Chicago, only 43 are graduates 
of library schools; 84 have had a 
short course in library methods of 
from six to eight weeks; 148 li- 
brarians have had no training 
whatever for their positions; 41 
librarians of the 148 have had one 
or more years of general education 
beyond the high school; a very few 
are college graduates; 77 of the 
148 librarians are high school 
graduates and 30 fall below that 
grade. 


The figures concerning chief li- 
brarians are so disturbing that no 
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count has been made of the educa- 
tional and professional trairing of 
library assistants. 

These facts are the more discon- 
certing when it is remembered that 
at the University of Illinois is one 
of the foremost library schools in 
the United States. The taxpayers 
do not seem to mind paying for the 
education of librarians only to have 
them find positions in other states. 

Library directors usually ap- 
point the librarians and assistants 
for an indefinite period. In some 
few cases the appointments are 
made for the year and the re-elec- 
tion takes place at the annual meet- 
ing of the board. As a rule, libra- 
rians have a long tenure of office. 

In the last five years among the 
275 chief librarians there have 
been only 80 vacancies. These va- 
cancies have been filled as follows: 

_In 1929 twenty-one of these po- 
sitions were held by library school 
graduates; 12 of the vacancies 
were filled by other library school 
graduates, six by local persons who 
had had short course in library 
methods, and three by local persons 
with no preparation whatever for 
their work. 

Thirteen positions in 1929 were 
held by local persons who had had 
summer courses in library meth- 
ods. These positions were filled by 
three library school graduates, five 
local summer course students and 
five local persons with no training. 

Forty-six of the positions in 
1929 were held by local appointees 
with no training. These positions 
were later filled by one library 
school graduate, three local per- 
sons with summer school training 
and 42 local persons with no train- 
ing. 

The salaries of the librarian and 
all assistants are fixed by the li- 
brary board. 

The library profession has 
always been a poorly paid profes- 
sion and the years of financial de- 
pression have decreased even these 
low salaries. 
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VACANCIES IN PosITIONS OF CHIEF LIBRARIANS 1929-34 
Numbers of positions as held in 1929 and appointees for same positions in 1934. 


1929 1934 
Local appointees having short courses..............0..eeeeee- 13 14 
Local appointees with no 46 50 

In 1929, the total salaries of 252 SUMMARY 
chief librarians (excluding Chi- Fi d isti h 
cago) amounted to $245,378 with gures and statistics have 


an average salary of $934. In 1934, 
268 librarians received $248,318, 
or an average salary of $926. 


Annual salaries for chief libra- 
rians range from $4500 to $100. It 
is the great number of small libra- 
ries which pay only a small fee to 
the librarians that brings down the 
average salary. 


The total salary fund (exclusive 
of Chicago) in 1929 was $631,593 
for a personnel of 657 and in 1934 
the total salaries for 760 persons 
(including 113 part time assist- 
ants) amounted to $670,169. These 
figures do not include janitor serv- 
ice. 

A large number of the libraries 
in the state are served by a single 
librarian, who is thus isolated from 
contacts with other members of the 
profession. This isolation may be 
partially overcome by attendance 
at state and regional conferences, 
and by membership in the Illinois 
Library Association. One hundred 
and thirty chief librarians are 
members of the Illinois Library 
Association. Fifty-two librarians 
are in charge of libraries which are 
not members of the state associa- 
tion. There are 122 libraries mem- 
bers, and, counting the 56 libra- 
rians whose libraries are not, a 
total of 178 libraries out of the 272 
have library association member- 
ship contacts. One hundred and 
sixty-seven assistants, represent- 
hold memberships 
n I.L.A. 


formed so large a part of this re- 
port of the survey that it should 
not come amiss to make a few final 
statements, unencumbered with 
such deterrents to continuity of 
thought. 


The first purpose of the public 
library is the accumulation of a 
good book collection. The collection 
should contain books on all sub- 
jects that could be expected to be 
of interest to the community and it 
should be large enough to give ade- 
quate service. 


There are some libraries in the 
state that meet both these require- 
ments. There are more that do not. 
Every library has some fine books. 
Not every library has selected the 
purchases of even the last few 
years with the greatest care. The 
collections are not always well-bal- 
anced. Many out-of-date and use- 
less books remain on _ library 
shelves. 


Reading for recreation has re- 
ceived more attention than that for 
educational and cultural purposes. 

The children’s collections, on the 
whole, have tested out better than 
those for the adults, though there 
are some glaring examples of small 
and poorly selected children’s li- 
braries. All libraries need larger 
book funds. 

The use made of libraries, both 
within the library and for home 
reading, has increased amazingly. 
The increase has come partially 
through normal progress, but 
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much more through unemploy- 
ment. Libraries have offered an 
opportunity for wholesome recrea- 
tion and have stimulated a desire 
for purposeful use of enforced leis- 
ure time. The increased use has 
put a strain on the book collections. 
Libraries have not been able to re- 
bind worn books nor to buy new 
ones as fast as the books wear out. 
In spite of the growing circula- 
tion of books and the increased 
number of borrowers there is too 
large a portion of the public that 
remains uninterested. The causes 
for this lack of interest may be: 
Unbalanced book collections, insuf- 
ficient publicity by the library, in- 
convenient library hours, and 
books not sufficiently accessible 
through distributing centers. 


The number of non-resident li- 
brary borrowers is infinitestimal 
in comparison to the total number 
in the state living beyond the 
borders of library districts. Libra- 
rians often feel that they are serv- 
ing hosts of people coming from 
nearby farms and towns. The 
number so served is really very 
small. Equalizing service to this 
part of the population is a problem 
that will require thought and leg- 
islation. 


Library records in the larger 
and better equipped libraries are 
well organized, complete and up-to- 
date. The same is true in a few of 
the smaller ones. There are, how- 
ever, too many libraries without 
dictionary catalogs, with incom- 
plete shelf lists, and out-of-date 
charging systems. 


It has proved to be a waste of 
time for the Library Extension Di- 
vision to assist in making these 
records for libraries where the li- 
brarian is not capable of carrying 
on the work. 


Public library buildings present, 
at the present time, a very good 
appearance, both from the interior 
and exterior views. Thanks for 
this are due to the Illinois CWA 
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and PWA and to a goodly share of 
the small library income. 


The services of a fine profes- 
sional staff are quite as necessary 
as a good collection of books. In 
fact, it is scarcely possible to have 
well-selected book collection 
without an efficient librarian. 


The one thing that is needed in 
Illinois, almost above all others, is 
a law requiring the certification of 
librarians. State certification 
would insure better professional 
standards than local civil service. 
Local officials will force librarians 
into the civil service system if state 
certification is not forthcoming 
soon. It would doubtless have been 
done before this in more cities than 
Chicago if librarians were paid en- 
viable salaries. 


In lieu of civil service or certifi- 
cation, the positions of librarians 
and library assistants are looked 
upon more and more as positions to 
be given to needy persons, proteges 
of the library directors and party 
patronage. 


In 1934, $1,657,821 was spent 
for public libraries, outside the city 
of Chicago, without any guaranty 
to the taxpayer that the money 
would be wisely spent. So far, the 
taxpayer has accepted the situa- 
tion, but that same taxpayer is de- 
manding more and more in the way 
of educational qualifications for 
the teachers in his public schools. 
Schools only take the initial step 
in education. They teach the child 
to read and try to imbue him with 
some idea of what he can get from 
the world of books. At 16 or 18 he 
leaves the school. He may be for- 
tunate enough to have four more 
years of college preparation for 
life. The majority of young people 
are not so fortunate. The public li- 
brary offers the most feasible con- 
tact with books. 


The librarian who must act as 
readers’ adviser, not only to these 
youths, but also to the entire com- 
munity, should be as well equipped 
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for the position as the teacher is 
for his work. 

The business firms or corpora- 
tions requiring libraries of their 
own demand the best profesionally 
trained librarians. College and 
university libraries do the same. 

In 1914 the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion began an inventory of the li- 
brary buildings throughout the 
United States for which the Cor- 
poration had contributed the 
money. Cities receiving grants for 
buildings pledged the Corporation 
to maintain the library by a 
minimum property tax on the com- 
munities equal to ten per cent of 
the gift. The findings of the study 
showed that many of the pledges in 
Illinois, as elsewhere, had not been 
kept. 

One of the results of the investi- 
gation was the conclusion that in 
place of spending more money on 
buildings, the Corporation could 
better assist in working out the 
problems of library service and es- 
tablishing more efficient standards. 
The Corporation has, since that 
time, contributed large sums to li- 
brary schools, devoted to the pro- 
fessional training of librarians. 
One such school is the graduate li- 
brary school of the University of 
Chicago. 

The Carnegie library buildings 
are evidences for much civic pride, 
but the more efficient library serv- 
ice which the Corporation is assist- 
ing in providing will be far more 
effective in public library develop- 
ment. 

Certification, in the long run, 
will have an influence on larger 
and more uniform salaries. At 
present, librarians are paid what- 
ever the library budget permits, 
which results in most unequal com- 
pensation. 


The small library unit is the 
chief factor at fault. There is no 
more reason for the small village 
library than for the one-room rural 
school. The consolidated school 
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operates more economically and 
with better qualified teachers and 
equipment. Just so could the 
larger unit library have a better 
and larger book collection and a 
fine professional staff, all at a less 
per capita cost. 


The re-vamping of the library 
system could be done with fewer 
changes than would the school sys- 
tem. Nothing as it now exists in 
the libraries need be lost. The book 
collections would not be changed 
but added to. The librarians would 
have the benefit of the advisory 
professional librarians engaged for 
service to the greater number of 
people in the larger units. The 
present library directors would 
still conduct their own libraries 
and could determine the contribu- 
tion their libraries should make in 
the service to adjacent territory. 


Almost 2,000,000 people in the 
state are without public library op- 
portunities. Most of them live 
down state on farms or in small 
rural villages. They are too scat- 
tered to tax themselves for library 
purposes. Were they to do so it 
would only add to the present large 
number of ineffectual libraries. 

The public library plays too 
large a part in the educational sys- 
tem for the state not to assume 
some responsibility in providing 
free library service for all its citi- 
zens. 


It can be done in one of two 
ways—either by a self-suporting 
system of regional libraries, or by 
a state appropriation. 


The regional libraries may be 
grouped around trade or social cer- 
ters, or the larger libraries with 
well-established organizations. The 
smaller libraries could be used as 
distributing agencies. Thirty or 
more of these regions would be 
sufficient for the state. Each reg- 
ion would include from two to five 
counties, according to the popula- 
tion and other factors. The financ- 
ing of the regional library would 
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Farm Population 
does have its share 
Public Library Serviee 


Urban with | Urban withour Farmers with | Farmers withour 


5,631,615 | 1,007,638 60,828 | 930,573 
848% | 18.2% 6.1% | 93.9% 
Equalize 
Library Opportunities 
for City and 


Counrry people 
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necessarily come from a property 
tax spread over the entire region, 
much in the same way as that of 
the consolidated school district. 

There are many obstacles to such 
a plan. A statutory provision for 
a regional library tax would have 
to be met. The question of double 
taxation would arise from com- 
munities now taxing themselves 
for a library. Reasonable local 
pride in the existing library and its 
place in the new system would have 
to be answered satisfactorily and 
by no means least of all the ob- 
stacles would be the question of the 
government of the regional library 
and the relation of the present li- 
brary directors with the regional 
directors. 

With the overcoming of all these 
obstacles there would still be the 
very pertinent one of a new addi- 
tional tax. Under existing condi- 
tions a new tax would seem insur- 
mountable. 

The state’s obligation to equalize 
educational facilities through free 
library service can more easily be 
accomplished through a state ap- 
propriation. The service may be 
given through the co-operation of 
existing libraries, supplemented by 
direct service from the Library 
Extension Division. The state may 
be divided into regional libraries 
as in the system above outlined. 
The facilities and co-operation of 
the libraries within each region 
will determine the number of addi- 
tional books, professional staff, 
equipment and transportation fa- 
cilities required to give service to 
all people within the library dis- 
trict. 

A few months ago a question- 
naire was sent out by a radio 
broadcasting company to rural 
women asking them to send in a 
list of the topics in which they 
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were most interested. Almost in- 
variable the reviewing of books 
headed the lists. This is one of the 
most recent evidences of the place 
of books in the every-day life made 
by the women themselves. 


To the circulation figures of 
books for home reading put out by 
public libraries must be added the 
circulation of books from the ever- 
increasing number of pay collec- 
tions conducted by local bock 
stores, drug stores and department 
stores. It is unfair to make a gen- 
eral statement condemning all 
these collections as well as those 
found in the dime stores, for some 
very good titles may be found in 
most of them. However, the usual 
type of books borrowed from these 
sources is almost entirely recrea- 
tional. Often it is frivolous, very 
frank and even questionable in its 
treatment. 


Quite as bad as many of the 
books to be found in the rental li- 
braries are the cheap books sold in 
the ten cent stores and the worst 
of all are the books and magazines 
sold over the news stands. The 
news stand is to be found every- 
where, even in the smallest vil- 
lages. The vitiating influence upon 
the young people can scarcely be 
estimated. From time to time dif- 
ferent organizations have tried to 
attack the problem but it has 
proved too strong and too firmly 
established. 


The value of books in influencing 
good, wholesome living, honest and 
courageous thinking and more in- 
telligent understanding of local, 
state and national affairs is im- 
measurable. 


The responsibility rests with the 
state to make it possible for all its 
citizens to have the opportunities 
that a free library can give. 
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